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Commentators are happily agreed, it would seem, that Chaucer’s 
Doctor of Phisyk is possessed of sufficient erudition and experience 
to rank him among the foremost theoretical and practising phy- 
sicians of his time. Indeed, he has no peer when it comes to 
speaking of physic and of surgery. He has ‘‘dronkyn of that 
swete drynke of Astronomye’’ so deeply that he is able to diagnose 
any malady with respect to both the ultimate or primary causes 
emanating from the stars and the immediate causes residing in 
various compoundings of hot, cold, moist, and dry humours in 
the blood; and having located the seat of trouble in the human 
system, he skilfully employs the principles of natural magic in 
the making of appropriate astrological images and in the com- 
pounding of medicines for the purpose of effecting cures. He has 
a wide acquaintance with the works of ancient and mediaeval 
authors upon medicine, having the distinction of being, perhaps, 
the only physician who has ever perused the writings of that 
mythical founder of medicine, Esculapius. For years he and his 
apothecaries have worked together in brotherly fashion—to their 
mutual benefit—against the ravages of the Black Death and other 
diseases; and such have been his thrift and temperance that he is 
blessed with superior physical comforts in the way of good health 
and distinctive wearing-apparel. His thinking is but little upon 
the Bible.2 It has seemed to me possible that Skeat, Morris, and 
others? have not done justice quite to his learning and to the 


1Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, C.T., A, 410-444. 

2Skeat, op. cit., V, 40-42; E. E. Morris, ‘‘The Physician in Chaucer,’’ 
An English Miscellany, pp. 338 ff.; Hinckley, Notes on Chaucer, pp. 31-36; 
Hammond, A Bibliographical Mamuil. 
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subtlety with which his character is drawn. It is, accordingly, 
the purpose of this study to reconsider, in the light of mediaeval 
medical lore and contemporary opinion upon physicians in gen- 
eral, the evidence which Chaucer presents in support of this par- 
ticular Doctor’s claim to fame and to estimate the art with which 
the poet has created his character. 

As to education, no one must discredit Chaucer’s Doctor of 
Phisyk if he seems to fail in measuring up to the high standard 
demanded by Isidore Hispalensis (600 A.D.). Says he: 


It is sometimes asked why the art of medicine is not included among the 
other liberal arts. It is because they deal with single causes, but medicine 
with all. For a medical man should know the ars grammatica, that he may 
be able to understand and expound that which he reads; and the ars 
rhetorica, that he may be able to support with sound arguments the matters 
with which he deals; and also the ars dialectica, so that by the exercise of 
reason he may investigate the causes of sickness for the purpose of cure. 
So too he should know the ars arithmetica, so as to calculate the times (of 
fever) and its periods; and he should be acquainted with the ars 
geometrica, so that he may teach what every man ought to know with regard 
to different districts and the lie of different places. Moreover, he must 
know something of music, for many things can be done for the sick by 
means of this art. . . . Lastly let him have a knowledge of astronomy, by 
means of which he may understand the calculation of the stars and the 
changes of the seasons. For a physician says, our bodies are affected by 
their qualities, and therefore medicine is called a second philosophy; for 
either art arrogates to itself the whole man, since by the one the soul and 
by the other the body is cured. 


But the good Doctor’s success indicates that he employs at least 
the principles of all these arts—with the possible exception of 
Musie—whether he has studied them formally or not; he reads 
with intelligence, he has great facility in expression, he is an ex- 
cellent diagnostician, his Tale bears witness to his studies in the 
ars rhetorica, and he knows astronomy. He is proficient in both 
theory and practice, the two main branches into which mediaeval 
medicine is usually divided. 

John of Salisbury might have considered him of no more im- 
portance than other physicians of mediaeval times. He writes: 

The theorctical physicians do what concerns them, and for love of you 
will go even further. You can get from them information as to the nature 
of and causes of particular phenomena, they are judges of health and of 


sickness, and of the mean estate. Health, so far as words go, they provide 


3 Quoted from H. P. Chelmeley, John of Gaddesden and the Rosa Medi- 
cine, pp. 93-94. See Isidore Hispalensis, Opera, ed. Migne, Patr. Lat., 
CXCIX, and the same author’s further discussion of the division of medi- 
cine into metodica, empirica, and logica in Liber Etymologiarum, Vencetiis, 
1483, lib. iv, cap. 4, fol. 20r. 
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and preserve, and as for the mean estate they bid one incline in the direction 
of health. Of sickness they foresee and declare the causes, and lay down 
its beginning, its continuance, and its decline. What more shall I pay? 
When I hear them talk I fancy that they can raise the dead and are in no 
way inferior to either Esculapius or Mercury. . . . Agaim what shall I say 
about the practising physicians? God forbid that I should say anything 
bad about them! since for my sins I fall only too often into their hands. 
They should rather be soothed by politeness than angered by words, and I 
do not wish that they should treat me hardly, nor could I endure all the 
evils about which they constantly talk. I would rather say with blessed 
Solomon, ‘All medicine is from the Lord, and he that is wise will not 


despise it.’4 

But undoubtedly John of Burgundy would have applauded the 
union of theory and practice in Chaucer’s Doctor, against whom 
his strictures upon certain improperly equipped practitioners in 
the time of the pestilences could not have been leveled. 


Ther have bene many grete maistirs (he complains) and ferre lernyd in 
theoric or speculation and groundly in sight of medecyne, but they bene but 
litill proued in practik and therto allefully ignorant in the science of Astron- 
omy, the whiche sience is in phisik wonder nedefull. . . . for why astronomye 
and phisik rectifien yche other in effect and also that one sience sheweth 
forthe many thynges hidde in the other. ... And I 40 yere and more have 
oftyn tymes proved in practise that a medecyn gyven contrary to the eon- 
stellacion all thogh hit were both wele compownyd or medled and ordynatly- 
wroght after the sience of phisik yet it wroght nowther aftur the purpose 
of the worcher nor to the profite of the pacient. . . . Wherfore they that 
have not dronkyn of that swete drynke of Astronomye mowe putte to thise 
pestilentiall sores no perfite remedie for bicause that they knowe not the 
cause and the qualitie of the siknesse they may not hele it. . . . He that 
knowith not the cause hit is onpossible that he hele the siknes. The 
comentour also super secundum phisicorum seith thus, A man knowith nat a 
thyng but if he knowe the cause both ferre and nygh. Sithen therefor the 
hevenely or firmamentall bodies bene of the first and primytif causes it is 
behovefull to have knowlechyng of hem for yf the first and primytif eauses 
be onknowen we may not come to know the causes secondary. Sithen 
therfor the first cause bryngeth in more plentevously his effecte than doth 
the cause secondary ... therfor it shewith wele that without Astronomy 
litill vayleth phisik for many man is perisshed in defawte of his coun- 


celour.5 


Indeed, Hippocrates is reported to have said, ‘‘Cuiusmodi medicus 
est qui Astronomiam ignorat, nullus homo debet committere se in 
manus illius qui non est medicus perfectus.’”® 


4 Joannes Sarisburiensis, Polycraticus, ed. Migne, Patr. Lat., CXCIX, lib. 
ii, cap. 29, col. 475; ef. Cholmeley, op. cit., pp. 96-97 for translation. See 
John Flint South, The Craft of Surgery, London, 1886, p. 7. 

5 Joannes de Burgundia, De pestilentia liber, Sloane MS. 3449, fol. 6; 
quoted from Cholmeley, op. cit., pp. 72-73. Traill, Social England, I, thinks 
that possibly John of Burgundy may have been the model for Chaucer’s 
Doctor. Cf. Barclay’s arraignment ‘‘Of folysshe Fesycyans and vnlerned 
that onely folowe paractyke knowynge nought of the speculacyon of theyr 
faculte,’’ The Ship of Fools, ed. Jamieson, I, 260-4. 


6 Astronomia Hypocratis de infirmitatibus, Lugduni, 1508, p. 1. 
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Since mediaeval medicine is grounded firmly upon astrology, it 
might be well to sketch the rationale of celestial influences as they 
affect the healthy or diseased human body. For, as Rhazes says, 
‘‘eonueniunt sapientes medicorum quod res omnis temporum et 
aeris et aquarum et complexionum et egritudinum mutantur ex 
motu planetarum cum in longitudine & latitudine consistant.’” 
First, it must be observed, in astro-medical lore the Zodiacal signs 
have certain ‘‘qualities’’ or ‘‘virtues’’ assigned to them: Aries, 
Leo, and Sagittarius are fiery; Taurus, Virgo, and Capricorn are 
earthy; Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius are airy; Cancer, Scorpio, 
and Pisces are watery. Again, for example, Aries, Cancer, Libra, 
and Capricorn are called ‘‘movable’’ or ‘‘tortuous’’ signs, because 
in them are renewed the four principal complexions of all things, 
that is to say, hot and moist in Aries, hot and dry in Cancer, 
cold and dry in Libra, cold and moist in Capricorn; Taurus and 
following are ‘‘fixed’’ signs, because in them the complexions are 
constant; Gemini and following are ‘‘common”’ signs, because in 
them the complexions decline. The planets, moreover, are diverse 
in their complexions or qualities, Saturn being cold and dry, 
Mars hot and dry, Jupiter and Venus hot and moist, and so on. 
But so far as their ‘‘virtues’’ or influences are concerned the 
ultimate natures of planets depend largely upon their configura- 
tion in the various signs through which they revolve.® 

From Aristotle on down wise men seem to be agreed that the 
stars, incorruptible and voluntary in their movements—whether 
guided by celestial intelligences or not—are the ‘‘cause of genera- 
tion and corruption in all inferior things,’’ the artificers who use 
as tools the four terrestrial elements, earth, air, fire, and water. 





7 Liber Rasis de secretis in medicina qui liber Aphorismorum appellatur, 
in Opera parua Abubetri filij Zacharic filij Arasi, Lugduni, 1511, fol. 243. 
This Rhazes—Chaucer’s ‘‘Razis’’ (C.T., A, 431)— is Muhammad ibn 
Zakariya (Abu Bakr), Al-Razi, who was born near the middle of the ninth 
century, studied in Baghdad, and who died A.D. 932. In the above work, 
fols. 239-244, he deals fully with the secret influences of the stars in various 
illnesses. For further opinions of wise mer upon the supremacy of the 
heavens over earthly things, see Professor Lynn Thorndike’s excellent work, 
A History of Magic and Experimental Science: Arnoldus de Villanova, II, 
855; Roger Bacon, II, 670; Raymond Lull, II, 871; Petrus de Abano, II, 
890; Ceeco d’Ascoli, II, 957, ete. Professor Thorndike’s book has been in- 
valuable to me; and though my material was collected before its appearance, 
I have not hesitated to use freely his expositions and translations of 
passages which I have at hand. 


8 This sketch is taken largely from Roger Bacon, Opus Majus, ed. Bridges, 
I, 377-382. Cf. Thorndike, II, 670-1. 
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CHAUCER’S DOCTOR OF PHISYK 5 


‘‘Per coelum ergo complexiones omnium rerum habentur. et non 
solum regiones diversificantur per coelum, sed res ejusdem regionis 
partes eiusdem rei, et non solum in regeneratione recta sed mon- 
struosa, et peccatis ac erroribus naturae.’’”® From the sky, there- 
fore, come the influences which determine the fundamental ‘‘com- 
plexion,’’ or physical constitution, of the human body at con- 
ception and at birth; the configuration of certain stars is all 
powerful in controlling the various proportions of elements which 
are compounded in its creation. Not only that, but the parts of 
the body are distributed severally among the signs of the Zodiac ;?° 
and every passing hour, which brings a change in the positions of 
stars in the signs, sees the human ‘‘complexion’’ governed by a 
new celestial influence. In the diagnosis of a malady, therefore, 
it is manifestly of first importance that the physician should 
know something of the patient’s nativity, the influences responsible 
for the given ‘‘complexion,’’ and that by observation of the pres- 
ent configuration of stars he should be able to determine how, 
why, and to what extent the proportion of original element-com- 
pounds has been upset or disordered. This, in brief, is the basis 
of the so-called ‘‘occult philosophy of medicine’’ in the Middle 
Ages. To quote John of Burgundy again, ‘‘Since, therefore, the 
heavenly or firmamental bodies are the first and primitive causes 
(of diseases), it is necessary to have knowledge of them; for if 
the first or primitive causes be unknown, we may not come to 
know the causes secondary.’’ Chaucer’s Doctor of Phisyk, ground- 
ed in astronomy, is first of all a theoretical physician and, there- 
fore, an excellent diagnostician; he knows the cause of every 
malady, whether it be of hot or cold or moist or dry. This 
knowledge he gains from observation of the stars. 

What of the causes secondary or immediate? And what of the 
qualifications of the practical physician? Skeat has already ex- 
plained that the whole system of mediaeval medicine rests upon 
the teaching of Galen in respect to the relation of the bodily 
humours to sickness or health. Galen and other physicians as- 
sume that there are four elements or simple bodies in creation, 
earth, fire, air, and water, which are said to possess certain 





® Bacon, op. cit., I, 380. I have used in some measure Thorndike’s phrase- 
ology, II, 670. 


10 Ibid., I, 381-382. Thorndike, II, 670. 
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‘‘qualities’’: earth is cold and dry; fire, hot and dry; air, hot 
and moist; water, cold and moist. Corresponding with these four 
elementary qualities are the four bodily humours, namely, melan- 
cholia, cholera, phlegm, and blood, generated in the brain, heart, 
liver, and stomach; and arising out of the compounding of these 
humours in the body come the four complexions or temperaments 
of men, viz., the melancholic, choleric, phlegmatic, and sanguine. 
The melancholic man is cold and dry, after the nature of earth; 
the choleric man is hot and dry, after the nature of fire; the 
phlegmatic man cold and moist, after the nature of water; and 
the sanguine man hot and moist, after the nature of air.. In 
health there is a just proportion of ‘‘qualities’’ or humours 
mingled together in the human body; in sickness there is an ex- 
cess of one or more humours, depending upon whether the dis- 
temper is simple or compound."! It is, therefore, evidently im- 
possible for a purely theoretical physician, however much of 
astrology he may know, to arrive at the complete diagnosis of a 
given disturbance in the body unless he is fully acquainted with 
the character and inter-actions of the four humours. In other 
words, he must recognize both the primitive and the immediate 
eauses. Accordingly, Chaucer says that his Doctor of Phisyk 
knows not only the cause of every malady, whether it is from a 
compounding of hot or cold or moist or dry, but also where it is 
generated and of what humour. Having determined this much, 
the practising physician may find his work comparatively easy; 
he has only to preseribe remedies laid down in great detail in 
every medical treatise. As Chaucer says further of his Doctor: 


He was a verrey parfit practisour: 
The cause y-knowe, and of his harm the rote, 
Anon he yaf the seke man his bote (422 ff.).12 


Let us see in some detail how a mediaeval physician, by ob- 
serving the course of the moon through the signs of the Zodiac 





11 Skeat, V. 32, 40-1; Secreta Secretorum, ed. Steele, EETS, E.S., 74, 
pp. 65 ff.; Constantinus Africanus, Opera, Basileae, 1536, pp. 1 ff.; Liber 
Ptolomet quattuor tractatwm, cum Centiloquio eiusdem Ptolomei § commento 
haly, Venctiis, 1484, Verb. LVI; or any full work on medicine from the 
Middle Ages. 

12 Since most mediaeval medical treatises are divided into Theory and 
Practice (see for example, Haly filius Abbas, Liber totius medicine necessaria 
continens, Lugduni, 1523), the punctuation of this passage should probably 
be as I have it. 
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and in various aspects with other planets, might prognosticate 
what diseases a man will be subject to and how long they are 
likely to continue, what treatment to apply, and whether the 
patient will recover or not. First, according to Hippocrates, by 
observing the position of Luna he may determine precisely from 
what humour or combination of humours the malady proceeds. 
For example, if Luna is in Cancer and in conjunction with Saturn 
and Mars and Mercury, the infirmity comes from too much black 
cholera; if Luna in quartile or sextile aspect with Saturn is found 
in Leo, the malady is caused by too much phlegm, but if in the 
same aspect with Mars, from a superabundance of blood; if Luna 
is in Gemini and crescent, the disease is from red cholera; if in 
Pisces and in quartile or septile aspect with Mars, from too much 
blood and cholera—and so on. Your wise physician may deter- 
mine, moreover, the nature, location in the body, and duration of 
all diseases, and may apply remedies to each with confidence of 
success. For example, if your patient should be taken sick when 
Luna is in Aries, conjoined with Mars and Sol, his affliction will 
be in the head or lungs; he will suffer with raging fevers and 
will have a strong pulse. It is necessary in such cases to diminish 
the blood in the veins (by cupping) and to administer cooling 
drinks and foods. If Luna is conjoined with Mars and Saturn 
in Aries, the patient will die in seven days when the Moon comes 
into quartile aspect with Sol—that is, if Luna is crescent. (Si 
non ab Astronomia nescis non poteris scire eius infirmitatem). 
When Luna in Aries is in oppositional or quartile aspect with 
Mars, the infirmity is ex sanguine; your patient experiences heat 
and drought; he is not able to sleep at night and has a desire to 
drink anything that is cooling. It is, therefore, necessary to 
diminish blood and to give medicines whose property is to pro- 
duce cold and moisture. And if in this position Saturn aspects 
Luna and if no fortunate planet exerts its influence to the con- 





13 The contents of this paragraph are taken from Astronomia Hypocratis 
de wfirmitatibus, Lugduni, 1508, probably spurious. Thorndike says of 
Galen’s Prognostication of Diseases by Astrology, ‘‘This treatise is the 
same as that ascribed in many manuscripts to Hippocrates,’’ I, 179. Cf. 
Galenus, De diebus decretoriis, Paris, 1663, ‘‘On the Influence of the Moon,’’ 
eaps. I-VI, ‘‘On the Truth of Astrological Medicine,’’ caps. XII-XIIT; 
Hermes Trismegistus, Iatromathematica, in Virdung (J), J. Hasfurti de 
cognoscendis et medendis . . . morbis ex corporum coelestium positione libri 
viii, 1584 (sce trans. into English by Iohn Haruey, London, 1583); Bacon, 
I, 383-4. 
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trary, then the patient will die in about nine days after the be- 
ginning of the malady—that is, if Luna is progressive and cres- 
cent. When Luna in Leo is in quartile or sextile aspect with 
Saturn, the infirmity is ex flewmate and affects the head; but the 
patient will recover after Luna passes through four signs. If, 
however, Luna in Leo is aspected by Mars ex quarto vel sexto, 
the disease comes from a superabundance of blood which produces 
fevers. The patient will escape after great depletion of energies 
if a fortunate planet can be found in good aspect; but if no for- 
tunate influence is felt, he will die when Luna arrives opposite 
the position she was in when the sickness began. Thus your 
mediaeval physician is provided with a definite system upon 
which he may base his prognosis, diagnosis, and practice in the 
treatment of diseases. He observes carefully the position of the 
Moon at the hour when the sickness begins; he understands thor- 
oughly the development of the disease by calculating the hourly 
changes in the influences exerted by constellations; he knows pre- 
cisely at what hour the crisis will come; he administers hour by 
hour—or may change at any hour—the medicine or medicines 
which, by keeping watch upon the stars, he feels would alleviate 
the sufferings of his patient or work a cure. In certain cases he 
may even prognosticate approximately the death of the sick man. 
Such an uneanny knowledge and ability Chaucer ascribes to his 
Doctor of Phisyk: 

For he was grounded in astronomye ; 

He kepte his pacient a ful greet del 

In houres, by his magik naturel (C.T., A, 414 ff.). 

This business of keeping a patient ‘‘a ful greet del in houres’’ 
becomes further immensely complicated when it comes to adminis- 
tering medicines and performing surgical operations. Your me- 
diaeval physician must understand that, according to Ptolemaeus 
and Haly,’* the four humours of the body fluctuate in volume and 
power according to the waxing and waning of the Moon: when 
Luna is full, they are most abundant; when she declines, they 
decrease. In the first and third quarters, the humours ‘‘recedunt 
ab interioribus ad exteriora sicut flumina fluunt in suis canali- 
bus’’; in the second and fourth quarters they ‘‘retrocedunt ab 





14 Quoted from Bacon, I, 383. See Ptolemeus (with Haly’s commentary) 
op. cit., Verb. LVI. 
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exterioribus ad interius.’’ (‘‘Hoe est magna rerum transmutatio 
et mirabilis’’!) Generally speaking, consequently, the wise phy- 
sician may upon occasion employ in the first and third quarters 
of the Moon exterior evacuants, such as phlebotomy, but in the 
second and fourth quarters he will use interior purgatives and 
laxatives. He must observe, moreover, that humours have do- 
minion variously in respective hours of the day: the first six 
hours of the natural day, 7.e., after midnight, are hot and moist, 
and during that time blood has dominion; the second six hours 
are hot and dry, and cholera is in dominion; the next six are cold 
and dry, and melancholia rules; the last six are cold and moist, 
and phlegm is supreme.’® And finally, the practising physician 
will do well to remember that in each hour of the twenty-four in 
a day some particular planet is most powerful; the planet of the 
day, e.g., Sol on Sunday, is assigned the first, eighth, fifteenth, 
and twenty-second hours; and to the other planets are given hours 
in the following order, Sol, Venus, Mercury, Luna, Saturn, Jupi- 
ter, Mars.17 Knowing these things, however, and recognizing how 
and why each planet is responsible for a certain variety of dis- 
eases,'® the practitioner may proceed to elect propitious hours for 
the administering of medicines and the surgeon for his operations. 

For example, let us postulate the simplest case imaginable. 
Suppose the physician is called to the bedside of his patient in 
the early morning hours of Sunday, and finds the poor man burn- 
ing up with a fever of some description. Upon inquiry he finds 
that the malady was first felt nine days ago. If he is properly 
prepared for his business, his astrological calculations may show 
that when the illness began Luna was near the end of her first 
quarter and situated in the third face of Aries (a fiery, tortouous 
sign in which are renewed the qualities, cold and moist), in op- 
positional aspect with Mars (hot and dry), and in, say, quartile 
aspect with Saturn (cold and dry). He will conclude from these 
observations and from the symptoms that his patient suffers from 
that type of fever called ‘‘continuous,’’ which is caused from a 





15 Bacon, I, 384. 

16 Jbid., I, 383; Skeat, V, 382, to C.T7., F, 352. 

17 Bacon, I, 382; Thorndike, I, 670; Skeat, V, 86, 97. 

18 For a full account of the diseases attributed respectively to the planets, 


see Baptista Porta, Physiognomoniae coelestis libri sex, Rothomagi, 1650, pp. 
18, 21, 25, 28, 35, 50, 55, 59. ' 
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corruption of blood in the veins.’ He is doubtless horrified to 
discover upon present observation—nine days after the illness 
began—that Luna is in her third quarter (indicating that hu- 
mours are abundant and strong), that the present hour comes 
within the first six of the natural day (in which blood has do- 
minion), that Aries (one of the ‘‘mansions’’ of Mars) is in the 
ascendent and therefore powerful, and that Mars, lord of the 
ascendent, has progressed a single day’s journey in Scorpio (his 
‘‘darkest mansion’’) and so in the eighth ‘‘house’’ of the astro- 
logical figure (the ‘‘house of death’’).2° This is one of the most 
malignant of planetary configurations; not even Jupiter, situated 
say in Gemini and in opposition to Saturn in Sagittarius, can 
make himself felt. The physician may try letting blood, since 
the corrupted humours are ‘‘exterior’’ and the root of the malady 
may most directly be reached in that manner, but he will find the 
accumulated influences of the stars too strong to be overcome. 
The patient surely dies—probably precisely one hour before sun- 
up”? (the astrological ‘‘hour’’ of Mars, lord of the ascendent), on 
this Sunday (the first ‘‘hour’’ of which is attributed to Sol), nine 
days after the illness began.?? 

Let us suppose, however, that the physician is called in two 
days earlier, in the early morning hours of Friday, just seven 
days after the malady began. In that case the patient stands a 
good chance of recovery. For Luna (the moist and cold planet, 
ruler of phlegm) is found to have progressed (since the illness 
began) through three signs and to be now situated in the third 
face of Cancer (a watery sign), which is her only ‘‘mansion”’ 
and in which she is most powerful in producing comforting cold 
and moist humours. Her kindly influence is further increased by 
virtue of her position in an ‘‘angle,’’ the most favorable of the 





19 For a full discussion of febris putredinis with its four divisions, tertiana, 
quartana, quotidiana, and continua, caused respectively by the corruption of 
the humours, cholera, melancholia, phlegm, and blood in the system, see my 
study, ‘‘Chauntecleer and Pertelote on Dreams,’’ Englische Studien LVIII, 
49-50. 

20 For a full account of Mars in this position, see my article, ‘‘O Mars, 
O Atazir,’’ Jour. Eng. Germe. Philol., XXII, 358-362. 

21 The patient may be called at the third hour before sun-rise, the ‘‘hour’’ 
of Saturn, but let us hope that his constitution will bear him up until the 
first hour before sun-up. 


22 See the pseudo-Hippocrates, op. cit., ‘‘Luna in Aricte.’’ 
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three locations, angle, succedent, cadent.2* On Friday, moreover, 
Mars is found to be situated in the seventh ‘‘house’’ of the figure 
(where he is weakened) and falling from the sign Libra, one of 
his positions of least influence (being situated, as it is, opposite 
his mansion Aries).** On Friday, finally, the most beneficent of 
all planets Jupiter, situated in strong oppositional aspect with 
Saturn in Sagittarius, effectively neutralizes the malignancy of 
the greater infortune.** Thus on Friday Saturn is rendered help- 
less, Mars is weakened by reason of his position in an unfavorable 
sign and of his being cadent from an angle, and Luna, unaspected 
by any wicked planet and rejoicing in her place of greatest dig- 
nity, is left free to exert all her beneficent influence upon the 
feverish patient. But this happy configuration of stars can con- 
tinue for only a single day or less; it behooves the wise physician 
to bestir himself. During the first hours of the natural day (when 
blood is in the ascendency) he must bleed the patient; but dur- 
ing the remainder of the day, since Luna is in her second quarter 
and the humours are ‘‘interior,’’ he must have recourse to pur- 
gatives and to digesters of hot and dry humours and to cold and 
moist drinks. The most dangerous hours of Friday are the fourth 
and eleventh (‘‘hours’’ of Saturn) and the sixth and thirteenth 
(‘‘hours’’ of Mars) ; at these hours he must give ‘‘digesters’’ of 
melancholia (ruled by Saturn) and of cholera (ruled by Mars).?® 
The most favorable hours are the fifth and twelfth (‘‘hours’’ of 
Jupiter) and the third, tenth, and seventeenth (‘‘hours’’ of 
Luna); during these hours the physician should administer cold 
and moist drinks in abundance and apply ‘‘comforters’’ of phlegm. 
The patient’s continuous fever should be completely broken by 
the afternoon of Friday, some time during the last six hours of 





23 For a discussion of the relative importance of angle, succedent, and 
cadent, see my study, ‘‘O Mars, O Atazir,’’ loc. cit., pp. 353, 357; Wm. 
Lilly, The Astrologer’s Guide, Lond., 1886, p. 5; Skeat, V, 150. 

24 Mars is thus bereft of his malice, as Chaucer might say, by the ‘‘op- 
pressioun of houses’’ (L.G.W., 2590); Skeat, III, 348: my study, ‘‘O 
Mars, O Atazir,’’ loc. cit., pp. 358 ff. 

25 For the beneficent influence of Jupiter in nativities and elections and 
his opposition to Saturn, see my study, ‘‘ Astrologising the Gods,’’ Anglia, 
XLVII, 220. 

26 For an account of the digesters and purgers of cholera and melancholia, 
together with the comforters of phlegm, see Richard Saunders, The Astrolog- 
ical Judgment and Practice of Physic, London, 1677, pp. 87-93; Arnoldus de 
Villa Nova, Opera omnia, Basileae, 1524, p. 363. 
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the natural day (when phlegm is in the ascendency), probably 
at the tenth ‘‘unequal’’ hour or, failing that, at the seventeenth 
(the ‘‘hours’’ when Luna is most powerful). And his recovery 
is assured if, upon inquiry concerning his nativity, it is found 
that his complexion is phlegmatic. And if your practising phy- 
sician is exceptionally wise, he will concentrate and perpetuate 
the beneficent influences of the above constellation in an astrolo- 
gical image. 

Chaucer’s Doctor of Phisyk at least, knowing that the science 
of images is the very cream of all the other sciences and of 
philosophy, has prepared himself well to ‘‘fortunen the ascendent 
of his images for his pacient.’’ The making of images is so im- 
portant that Aristotle says, ‘‘Qui Philosophiam, Geometriam, et 
omnem scientiam legerit, & Astronomia vacuus fuerit, erit occu- 
patus & vacuus, quia dignior Geometria & altior Philosophia est 
Imaginum scientia.’’** Precisely what does it mean to ‘‘fortunen’’ 
(or to ‘‘infortunen’’) the ascendent of an image??* Skeat’s de- 
scription of the Doctor’s activities in this respect is perhaps not 
well advised: ‘‘He knew well how to choose a fortunate ascend- 
ent for treating images.’’ The science of image-making is the 
ultimate step in the sciences of nativities and elections. We have 
seen already how the influence of constellations—the aggregate of 
certain planetary and sign qualities— so impresses itself upon the 
elements compounded in the body of a man at birth that there is 
produced a kind of equilibrium of ‘‘qualities’’ which determines 
the fundamental ‘‘complexion’’ of the individual. We have ob- 
served also how the constantly changing face of the heavens some- 
times disturbs the just proportion of the bodily qualities (causing 
a superabundance of one or more humours), and how diseases 
produced by such planetary influences must be treated at certain 
hours when the stars are propitious. And, now, we must note 
especially that all things of a material nature which are made or 





27 Quoted from Thebit ibn Corat, De Tribus Imaginmibus Magicis, Franco- 
forti, 1559, sig.A,. For further information on images, see Thorndike, IT, 
164 ff., 177, 220, 257, 327, 350, 588, 610, 673, 802, 835; Wedel, The 
Mediaevel Attitude toward Astrology, pp. 69, 74, 150. 

28 See Chaucer’s H.F., 1265 ff. where he speaks of clerks who are able to 
make images in certain ascendents and who are able by the exercise of such 
natural magic to make a man whole or sick. He implies that an ascendent 
may be ‘‘fortuned’’ or ‘‘infortuned.’’ See Hinckley, op. cit., p. 32. 


29 Skeat, V, 40. 
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created by the hands of men receive the impress of the constella- 
tion which reigns at the instant when they are formed, and that 
this impress of celestial energy is never lost so long as the objects 
are not destroyed or corrupted.*® This is particularly true of 
astrological images, formed with or without characters, figures, or 
incantations; they receive and store up the tremendous energy of 
either beneficent or malignant constellations, which the wise prac- 
titioner of natural magic may use at will to work health or sick- 
ness or death here below. ‘‘Sed quia difficile est certitudinem 
eoelestium percipere,’’ says Bacon, ‘‘ideo in his multus est error 
apud multos, et pauci sunt qui aliquid utiliter et verasiter sciant 
ordinare.’’** 

In the making of images, however, any natural philosopher 
must give attention to the ascendent (considering its favorable or 
unfavorable ‘‘qualities’’ in the given instance), to the good or 
bad position of Luna in relation to other planets, to the location 
of the lord of the ascendent, and to the favorable or unfavorable 
position of the lord of the house of death. Thebit ibn Corat, prob- 
ably the most celebrated of all the image-makers (‘‘inter omnes 
Christianos summus philosophus’’**), gives explicit directions for 
the making of seven marvelous images.** For example, if you 
want to drive out scorpions from a place, says he, begin your 
operations when Scorpio is in the ascendent; make an image of 
a scorpion out of copper or tin or silver, and engrave above the 
image the names of the ascendent, of the lord of the ascendent, 
of the lord of the hour and of the day, and of the Moon (Luna 
should be in Scorpio) ; and you shall place in a fortunate position 
(fortunabis) the lord of the house of death or join him in quartile 
or sextile aspect with one of the infortunes (Mars and Saturn). 
Then bury the image with the head downward and say these 
words: Haec est sepultura illius, vel speciei illius, vt non intret 
illum, vel illum locum. And the scorpions will disappear. Simi- 





30 Bacon, Opus Majus, ed. Bridges, I, 395. Cf. Thorndike, II, 673 ff. 

31 Bacon, Opera quaedam hactenus imedita, ed. Brewer, p. 527. 

82 Quoted from Bacon, ed. Bridges, I, 384. The full name of this great 
philosopher-scientist is Thgbit ibn Kurrah ibn Marw§n ibn Karafya ibn 
Ibrahim ibn Marinos ibn Salamanos (Abi Al Hasan), Al-Harrani. He was 
born A.D. 836 at Harran in Mesopotamia, and died A.D. 901. See Bacon, 
ed. Bridges, I, 394. 

83 Op. cit. For an account of Thebit and his work on images, see Thorn- 
dike, I, 663. 
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larly, if you wish to work the destruction of a whole region, make 
an image under the ascendent of this region; then you shall place 
in a fortunate position (fortunabis) the lord of the house of 


death and in an unfortunate position (infortunabis) the lord of - 


the ascendent, and Luna, and the lord of the house of Luna, and 
the lord of the house of the ascendent. Bury the image so en- 
graved in the midst of the region, and you will see wonderful 
results. 

Arnoldus de Villa Nova, moreover, relying apparently more 
upon incantation than upon astrology, gives directions for the 
making of medical seals or images of standard quality, so to speak, 
for all the signs of the Zodiac.** These the physician may pre- 
sumably have ready prepared in eases of emergency. They are 
not made with special reference to any individual case; but if the 
physician is supplied with these images in the twelve signs, he is 
certain to have something in stock to meet an instant demand. 
For example, let us consider the Libra-image. Take the purest 
gold and melt it, says he, and form it into a round seal; while 
you are making it, say these words: Exurge Domine in statere, 
et exaudi vocem meam, qua clamaui ad te; miserere met, & exaudi 
me, and repeat the Psalm beginning, Dominus illuminatio mea, &c. 
Having made the seal so, you must put it away for awhile; after- 
wards when the Sun enters Libra, Luna being situated in Capri- 
corn or Aquarius, engrave on one side the figure of a man holding 
in his hands a balance and in the circumference, Heli, Heli lama 
Sabatani, consummatum est; on the other side engrave in the cir- 
cumference, Jesus Nazarenus Rex Iudeorum, and in the middle, 
Michael, Mattheus. This most sacred image is powerful against 
insidious demons on land and sea, against wind-storms and in- 
undations of water, and against all maladies which are produced 
ex sanguine. It is evident, therefore, that to ‘‘fortunen’’ the 
ascendent of an image means much more than ‘‘choosing a for- 
tunate ascendent for the treatment of images’’; it means also that 
the dealer in natural magic must ‘‘fortune’”’ (7.e., place in a 
favorable position) both Luna and the lord of the asecendent, and 
‘‘infortune’’ (place in unfavorable positions) the lord of the 





84 See his Tractatus Sigillorum, in Arnaldi Villanovani Summi philosophi 
et medici excellentissimi, Lugduni, 1586, Praxis medicinalis, (pp. 30-32. 
Thorndike discusses this tract (II, 858) and translates Arnold’s directions 
for engraving a seal in Aries. 
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house of death and the malefic planets. And contrariwise, to 
‘‘infortune’’ the ascendent of an image is to ‘‘infortune’’ Luna, 
the lord of the ascendent, and the lords of the day and hour, and 
to ‘‘fortune’’ the lord of the house of death and the wicked 
planets. ‘‘Et hoe est supra magiam quam voluit Deus altissimus 
patefacere seruis suis,’’ concludes Thebit ibn Corat, ‘‘vt nomen 
ipsius honorificetur, & laudetur, & semper exaltetur in secula.’’* 

No one must suppose, therefore, that Arnoldus de Villa Nova 
and Thebit ibn Corat are to be classed with necromancers and 
other exponents of black magic because they employ characters, 
incantations, and adjurations in the preparation of their astro- 
logical images. These dangerous-appearing accessories®® to the 
valid science of images may be defended upon two grounds. Roger 
Bacon finds that words are the natural instrument of the soul and 
that miracles have been performed by the use of them. ‘‘When 
words are uttered with deep thought and great desire and good 
intention and firm confidence, they have great virtue. For when 
these four qualities unite, the substance of the rational being is 
strongly excited to radiate its own species and virtues from itself 
into its own body and foreign matter.’’ The voice, influenced by 
the rational soul, makes itself felt upon the atmosphere and all 
objects contained in it; and since the air and objects are receiving 
at the same time the influences of the stars, it follows that in- 
cantations ‘‘are words brought forth by the exertion of the 
rational soul, and receive the virtue of the sky as they are pro- 
nounced.’’*7 Words may be said, therefore, to reinforce by the 
power of rational soul the energy radiated from the stars and 
fixed in the image. Constantinus Africanus, on the other hand, 
presents an argument less tinged with suggestions of black magic. 
Since the time of the Greeks, says he in effect, physicians have 
known that the humours of the body are directly related to the 
dispositions or virtues of the mind; the complexions of the body, 
indeed, determine in large measure the cast of the disposition. 
For example, the complexion in which cholera predominates so 





35 Op. cit., sig.B,. 

36 Since there is no suggestion that Chaucer’s Doctor employs images made 
by black magic, I have not gone into that subject. But see Thorndike, II, 
under ‘‘Image’’ and ‘‘Incantation.’’ 

87T have taken this passage almost bodily from Thorndike’s excellent ex- 
position, II, 665. 
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reacts upon the mind that the subject is easily angered; the san- 
guine man, on the other hand, is of a joyous and sunny disposi- 
tion. And econverso, that which strongly affects from the outside 
the state of a man’s mind causes a reaction upon the humours of 
the body and a consequent change in the complexion. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that if a physician can so employ amulets and 
charms and astrological images—whether they have any inherent 
power or not—as to put his patient’s mind at rest from terror, 
to inspire confidence, and to arouse an intense desire for health, 
the humours of the body will be favorably affected and health 
probably restored.*® As a thorough-going mental therapist Con- 
stantinus would not hesitate to employ astrological images with 
or without incantations, characters, and adjurations. 

Returning now to the case of our hypothetical patient, whose 
continuous fever is broken on Friday and for whom it seems 
expedient for the physician to make an astrological image, we 
may create, under the directions of Arnold and Thebit, such an 
image for this present situation. We may suppose that the 
Doctor has already gone through the preliminary processes of 
making an Aries-image: ‘‘Take the purest gold and melt it while 
the Sun is entering Aries; and while forming it into a round seal, 
say these words: Exurge lux mundi Iesu vere Agnus, qui tollis 
peccata mundi, & iluminas tenebras nostras, and repeat the Psalm 
beginning, Domine Dominus noster; and when you have made it 
lay it aside.’’*® The physician has this with him. He now en- 
graves on one side the figure of a ram and above it the name of 
the ascendent (‘‘Aries’’), the name and unfortunate position of 
the lord of the ascendent (‘‘Mars cadent in Libra’’), and the 
name and favorable position of Luna (‘‘Luna exalted in Can- 
cer’’) ; in the circumference he writes, Arabel tribus Iuda, 5 & 7. 
On the reverse side he engraves the following most sacred words 
in the circumference: Verbum caro factum est, & habitauit in 
nobis, and in the central part, Alpha et omega, & Sanctus 
Petrus.*° Having secured this powerful image upon the head of 





38 Constantini Africani Medici ad Filium De imcantationibus § adwration- 
tbus Epistola, in Opera, Basileae, 1536, pp. 317-18. 

39 Arnoldus de Villa Nova, op. cit., p. 30; Thorndike, II, 858. 

40 Since Saturn is located in Sagittarius and has his power bereft him by 
Jupiter posited in oppositional aspect in Gemini, and since Saturn does not 
aspect Luna, it is not necessary to place on the image either Saturn or 
Jupiter. The house of death—the eighth now occupied by Scorpio—has no 
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the already convalescing man, your physician may go home as- 
sured that the celestial influences which have been instrumental 
in curing his patient and which are now fixed in the image will 
continue to protect him from further attacks of continuous fever. 

With all these complexities in the theory and practice of medi- 
cine Chaucer’s Doctor of Phisyk is doubtless conversant. His 
speaking acquaintance with surgery, however, is probably con- 
fined to certain fundamental and elementary principles dealing 
with the influence of Luna in the signs when the case requires 
blood-letting or perhaps cauterization. He knows, of course, that 
the parts of the body are ‘‘attributed’’ respectively to the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac, 7.e., that the bodily parts partake of the com- 
plexions or ‘‘qualities’’ of the signs; that, for example, the head 
has the complexion of Aries, the neck of Taurus, and so on. He 
observes no doubt that when Luna is in Gemini, the sign corres- 
ponding to the shoulders and arms, it is unwise to let blood from 
the arms by cupping and that secarification with a scalpel or with 
any other iron instrument is likely to prove fatal. This is true 
because when Luna is situated in a sign corresponding to a mem- 
ber, there is danger that the confluence of humours to such a 
member may cause infection.*! He is also skilled probably in the 
gathering of herbs and in the preparation of medicines under 
certain favorable aspects of the stars.*? And it is certain that he 
has made an exhaustive study of dieteties,** for at least he follows 
his own prescription: 

Of his diete mesurable was he, 


For it was of no superfluitee, 

But of greet norissing and digestible (C.T., A, 435 ff.). 
unfortunate planet in it or aspecting it; indeed, the lord of the house of 
death, in this instance Mars (whose darkest mansion is Scorpio), is un- 
fortunately placed, as we have seen and as has been already noted on the 
image. 

41 See Bacon, ed. Bridges, I, 381-382. He quotes and illustrates from the 
Centiloquiwm of Ptolemaeus with the Haly commentary (see op. cit., Verb. 
LVI); ef. Thorndike, II, 855 ff. 

42 For the nature of plants and the influence of Luna in the compounding 
of medicines, see John of Burgundy, op. cit., p. 72; Arnoldus de Villa Nova, 
Tractatus de virtutibus herbarum, Venetiis, 1499; Pedanii Dioscoridis Ana- 
zarbei De materia medica libri quinque, ed. Springel in Opera quae extant, 
I; Thorndike, II (see Index, ‘‘Pharmacy’’) p. 855; and my study in 
Englische Studien LVIII, 48-49. 

43 For discussions upon the diet proper for each month of the year, see 
Tractatus Ioannis de Zantulicte barbantini de dietis totius anni, Lugduni, 
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Surely no one could find anything to ‘‘pinche at’’ in either the 
preparation or the learning** of Chaucer’s Doctor of Phisyk; he 
seems to have a secure place among the outstanding theoretical 
and practising physicians of his time. But as to his character— 
that is quite another matter! 


II 


Chaucer’s forty-four lines of tantalizing description devoted to 
the Doctor of Phisyk constitute not a satire but a character- 
sketch. While the outline of the physician’s knowledge and 
preparation is comparatively easy to follow, a clear understand- 
ing of his complex character, presented for the most part by 
means of sly suggestion and innuendo, is exceedingly difficult to 
arrive at. After one has considered that the whole passage prob- 
ably represents by way of indirect discourse the Doctor’s own 
estimate of himself and his abilities, that he and his apothecaries 
have been combined these many years for the purpose of fleecing 
the public, and that his study is but little on the Bible, one be- 
gins to question whether he is ever quite sincere and frank with 
his patients and whether his learning is as broad and accurate as 
he would have it appear. 

For the good Doctor apparently talks too much. He is ex- 
ceedingly, though perhaps not abnormally, well pleased with him- 
self and with his profession, and seems determined that the Can- 
terbury Pilgrims shall be properly impressed with his importance 
and with his successes in the recent pestilences. One has the 
idea that he discourses rather pompously upon the ‘‘oceult phil- 
osophy of medicine,’’ the influence of the stars upon the elements 
and consequently upon the humours in the body, the mysteries 
connected with image-making and the confining of powerful astral 


1508, Al-Isra ’ili, fols. 11-101, 102-165. Thorndike gives (II, 502-607) in- 
teresting extracts from Petrus Hispanus’ Commentaries upon Isaac. 

44Tt does not seem necessary to discuss here further the fifteen famous 
physicians whose works are said to have come within the Doctor’s course of 
reading. See Hinckley, op. cit., 33-36; Skeat, V, 41-42; Lounsbury, Studies 
in Chaucer, II, 393; Morris, op. cit., p. 340. Since none of these com- 
mentators seems to be able to identify Chaucer’s ‘‘Haly,’’ I have dis- 
tinguished at some length (in my study Englische Studien LVIII, n. 2, p. 
52) between Haly Abbas, Haly filius Rodbon, Albohazen Haly filius Aben- 
ragel, Albohazen (Alhazen, Alocen), and Albohaly. Chaucer’s ‘‘Haly’’ may 
be identified with Haly filius Rodbon, as Skeat says, V, 42 (but see his 
query in the Academy, March 2, 1889); or with Haly Abbas as Hinckley 
suggests, p. 33; certainly not with Alhazen, as Morris has it, p. 340. 
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influences in bits of gold or silver, the great importance of 
‘‘ascendents’’ and ‘‘hours.’’ If anybody is interested he doubt- 
less lectures wisely upon diets, illustrating his points by reference 
to his own personal habits in that matter; everybody, of course, 
would wait breathlessly to learn what so eminent a medical man 
has for breakfast in January, for dinner in March, or for supper 
in April. The names of fifteen illustrious physicians—Greek, 
Arabian, and modern—roll impressively and rhythmically from 
his tongue as if they were selected on the spur of the moment 
and at random from a much larger reading-list. It does not 
particularly matter that he fails to present them in strict historie- 
al order; his hearers are laymen and will not know the difference. 
And his relations with apothecaries are no doubt referred to as 
an indication of his astuteness as a business-man, of which his 
general prosperous appearance suggests that he is inordinately 
proud. He is perhaps to be classed with those other physicians 
of whom John of Salisbury speaks: ‘‘They soon return from col- 
lege full of flimsy theories to practise what they have learned. 
Galen and Hippocrates are continually in their mouths. They 
speak aphorisms on every subject, and make their hearers stare 
at their long, unknown, and high-sounding words. The good 
people believe that they can do anything because they pretend 
to all things. When I hear them talk I faney that they can raise 
the dead. . . . They have only two maxims which they never 
violate: Never mind the poor; never refuse money from the 
rich.’*** At any rate, in all this world there has never been a 
man like Chaucer’s Doctor for speaking of physic and surgery. 

Moreover, it would seem that he is a cold-blooded rationalist, 
a strictly scientific man who doubtless boasts that his study is 
but little on the Bible. This bit of information on the part of 
the reporter is neither accidental nor incidental; it indicates, I 
believe, that the Doctor belongs to that class of physicians who 
find rational causes only at the root of all maladies and who de- 
pend exclusively upon their own skill in the manipulation of 
natural laws for the working of cures. John of Salisbury com- 
plains at length of such godless men: 


But the physicians, while they attribute too much authority to Nature, 
east aside the Author of Nature, nothwithstanding the faith. Not that I 


45 Quoted from John Flint South, The Craft of Surgery, p. 7. 
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would charge them all with errors, though I have heard many of them dis- 
puting otherwise than the faith would have it about the soul, its energies 
and working, about the growth and decline of the body, about its resurrec- 
tion, and about the creation of bodies both natural and spiritual. Some- 
times they talk about God himself ... and by their empty toil appear to 
be anxious to deserve the fate of Enceladus and to have placed upon them 
the fiery burden of Etna... . It is of little moment if some physicians sell 
an imaginary benefit, and that they may appear the more honest take no 
fee before the patient is well. But such are dishonest in that they give 
themselves the credit for a recovery which is due to time, or rather to the 
gift of God; for it is due to God and to the natural power of his constitu- 
tion that the sick man is raised up. Few are they who act in this way, for 
you will always hear physicians advising one another as follows, Take your 
fee while the patient feels it.46 

A later writer is still more violent in his condemnation of such 
impious and inflated physicians: ‘‘Peceat medicus qui plus arti 
suae quam divinae benedictioni confidit. Medicus igitur non arti 
& eruditioni suae ventosa, uti solent plerique, arrogantia secundos 
rei exitus assignare, nee sibi plus, quam divinae benedictioni con- 
fidere debet. Quando medicus felicem curam sibi ascribens ex- 
clamat, HOC EGO FECI! tune fiunt FECES. Impius est talis 
medicus, & in Creatorem suum injurius, qui ita cogitat vel loqui- 
tur.’’*7 Yet one may strongly suspect that Chaucer’s Doctor is 
such a man, trusting arrogantly to his own intellect in under- 
standing and his skill in manipulating the laws of nature, relying 
upon his power to compel the influences of constellations accord- 
ing to the principles of natural magic, and leaving out of account 
altogether that God, who is the Author of Nature, and His will 
as made manifest in the Bible. He would probably hold in supreme 
contempt such pious incantations as those which accompany Ar- 
noldus de Villa Nova’s making of astrological images. Arnold, 
it will be recalled, acknowledges God and repeats a Psalm while 
creating every several image for the twelve signs. For example 
further, for the seal in Taurus he says, Exurge Domine Deus 
meus, adiutor meus, and repeats the entire Psalm beginning, Coeli 
enerrant gloriam—and so on. But what has the Doctor of Phisyk 
to do with such nonsense? He is doubtless of the opinion that to 
call upon God when Nature is sufficient is a confession of weak- 
ness; superstition is reprehensible whether it is connected with 





46 Polyoratious, ed. Migne, op. cit., CXIX, lib. ii, eap. xxix, 475; trans. 
Cholmeley, op. cit., p. 95. 

47 Ahasveri Fritschi Medicus peccans, sive Tractatus de peccatis medicorum, 
a 1684, Conclusio V, p. 27. See also his Conclusio VIII, pp. 
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religious faith or with the practices of black magic. He stands 
complacently upon the principles of natural magic; he is a success- 
ful physician; and, moreover, his digestion is good. Therefore, 
his study is but little upon the Bible. 

This particular Doctor and his apothecaries, moreover, are 
guilty of certain frauds and abuses of privilege which net each 
of them a substantial profit. How is this end accomplished? I 
have been unable to find any law or edict promulgated before 
1511 designed to regulate the practice of physicians and to con- 
trol the traffic of chemists in England ;** and fourteenth century 
allusions to abuses prevalent among medical fraternities are 
scant.*® But a brief review of the violent controversy waged 
about the middle of the seventeenth century between Christopher 
Merritt and his opponents regarding the malpractices of physicians 
and apothecaries of that time may throw some light upon the 
probable condition of affairs in Chaucer’s day; abuses deep-rooted 
and guarded by tradition may well persist for three hundred 
years or more. Mr. Merritt charges among other things that the 
apothecaries of his time load medicines with honey and other 
cheaper ingredients and leave out those of greater value, that they 
repeat long courses of physic unadvisedly and needlessly when 
nothing or very little is necessary to be done, and that they put 
what rates they please on their simples and compounds. 





48 See The Law of Physicians, Surgeons, and Apothecaries, London, 1767, 
beginning with Henry the Eighth’s ‘‘ Act for Appointing of Physicians and 
Surgeons,’’ 1511. South says, ‘‘In 1215 the ecclesiastics were debarred by 
order of Pope Innocent III from undertaking any operation involving the 
shedding of blood. . . . By two subsequent decrees, the one issued by Pope 
Boniface the Eighth at the close of the thirteenth century and the second 
by Pope Clement the Fifth about the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
surgery was formally separated from physic, and the priests were absolutely 
forbidden to practice the art,’’ op. cit., p. 12. In Chaucer’s day the Doctor 
of Physic was much superior in dignity and authority to the Doctor of 
Surgery. The decree of Emperor Frederick II of Sicily for the regulation 
of the education of physicians of the School of Salernum is of interest. 
According to this decree ‘‘the physician was compelled to visit his patients 
twice daily, and even once at night if called. For his attendance he was 
permitted to charge a per diem fee of at most half a tarenus (14 cents) 
for patients residing within the city. For calls without the city the utmost 
legal fee per diem was three tareni (85 cents) if the physician’s traveling 
expenses were paid, and four tareni ($1.13) if he paid his own expenses. 
All druggist’s commissions and personal interest in drug-stores were abso- 
lutely forbidden,’’ H. E. Handerson, The School of Salernum, pp. 43-44. 
See also Cholmeley, op. cit., p. 106 for the text of the decree. 

49 See The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, ed. Skeat, C, 
IX, 291-297; The Testament of Cressid, ed. Skeat, VIII, 240-253; Wright’s 
Political Songs (Camden Soc.), p. 333. 
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But their principal Art of all (he continues) is to ery up and bring unto 
patients such unworthy Physicians, who through covetousness do, or through 
meanness of parts, must comply with the Apothecaries Interest; and such 
Practisers they extol and ery up for good Physicians; and such without 
doubt the whole Company will raise into fame and practice. But such as 
write only for the good of the Patient, and not for the benefit of the 
Apothecary . . . they will endeavor to prevent their calling in, or shuffle 
out. Now this good Apothecaries Physician they describe by his frequent 
though needless visits, but especially the multitude of his Bills by his visiting 
twice a day or oftener (a very careful and painful Dr.) and by his writing 
new Medicines . . . making an Apothecaries Shop in the Patient’s House, 
planting Cupboards and Windows with Glasses and Galley-Pots, and not a 
quarter of the whole made use of. He prescribes a medicine for every 
slight complaint, and never goes away from the Patient, or the Patient 
from him, without a Bill, for fear of the Apothecaries grumbling.5°¢ 


Another author writing anonymously quite agrees with Dr. Mer- 
ritt. He brings from observation still further charges: 


Physicians all, or most prescribe their Bills in terms so obscure that they 
force all chance patients to repair to their own Apothecaries, pretending a 
particular secret, which only they have the key to unlock; whereas in effect 
it’s no other than the commonest of Medicines, disguised under an unusual 
name, on design to direct you to an Apothecary, between whom and the 
Physician there is a private compact of going snips. . . . The consequence 
hereof as to your particular patient is a double fraud; and as to Apothe- 
caries in general, their number bearing the proportion of at least ten parts 
to one of noted Physicians, to whom allowing each his Covenant Apothecary, 
who constituting but one part of the ten, the remaining nine parts of the 
number are compelled either to sit still or to Quack for a Livelyhood. ... 
All Accomplished Physicians are likewise exposed to the manifest injuries 
from those Covenant Apothecaries, who being sent for by the Patients, after 
a short essay of a Cordial will overpower them by persuasions to call in a 
Doctor who shall be no other than his Covenant Physician, by which means 
the former Physician .. . shall be passed by. And should it happen, the 
sense of gradtitude of the Patient should engage him to continue the use of 
his former Physician, yet this Covenant Apothecary shall privately cavil at 
every Bill and impute the appearance of every small pain... to his ill 
address in the Art of Physick, and shall not give over before he hath intro- 
duced his Covenanteer, whose authority in the fraud of a Physick Bill he 
supposes to be most necessary.51 


This anatomy of seventeenth century abuses doubtless describes 
more or less accurately the relations existing between Chaucer’s 
Doctor, perhaps such an ‘‘Apotheearies Physician,’’ and his 
chemists, ‘‘Covenant Apothecaries.’?’ The Doctor’s prosperity 





50 Christopher Merritt, A Short View of the Frauds and Abuses Committed 
by Apothecari's, London, 1669, pp. 14-15. See also Lex Talionis, or a Short 
Reply to Dr. Merritt’s Books, London, 1660, pp. 7 ff.; A Discourse Setting 
forth the Unhappy Condition of the Practice of Physick in London, London, 
1670, by Jonathan Goddard; Merritt, Self-Conviction, London, 1670, and A 
Short Reply to the Postscript, 1670; the anonymous Medice cura Teinsum, 
1671: Robert Pitt. The Frauds and Villanies of the Common Practice of 
Physick, London, 1705. 


51 The Accomplisht Physician, the Honest Apothecary, and the Skilful 
Surgeon, London, 1670, pp. 74-75. 
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witnesses to the success of their ‘‘ private compact of going snips’’ 
—and their friendship is of long standing. 

And finally, Chaucer suggests that his good Doctor so loves 
gold that he is inclined to prescribe aurum potabile upon every 
convenient occasion, not necessarily for the good of the patient 
(though ‘‘gold in physick is a cordial’”?) but because a little of 
it greatly increases the price of the medicine. Dr. Merritt notes 
a like practice in his day: ‘‘To advance the prices, you shall 
hardly ever see a Bill without Bezoar or Pearls in it, to make 
people think them very chargeable; whereas sometimes there is 
not above a grain or two of these dear ingredients in it, and a 
few grains of these or Ambergrise doubles or trebles the price 
of the Medicines, and are sure never to be omitted in their Bills, 
besides the gilding of the Pills, and covering their Boluses and 
Electuaries with gold (which have only an imaginary and no real 
use in Medicines so used) much inhanseth their prices, and a rich 
Cordial inserted exceedingly advanceth most of their Bills.’”** So 
by gilding his cheap pills and charging high prices for them, by 
covering the electuaries®™* received from his Covenant Apothecaries 
with a film of gold, and by putting a few drops of aurum pota- 
bile into his cordials, Chaucer’s Doctor is provided with such 
wealth that he is able to make a pilgrimage to Canterbury ar- 
rayed in clothes of a blood-red and blueish-grey color lined with 
taffeta and thin silk. He is, we may presume, the complete 
fourteenth century physician. 

Thus Chaucer’s Doctor of Phisyk is, as we have seen, a 
curious compound of contradictory elements, which make his 
character second only to that of the Wife of Bath®® in complexity. 
Ile acknowledges that he is acquainted with the works of sundry 
great medical authorities of ancient times, but one might suspect 
that the medical treatises with which he is thoroughly familiar 
are perhaps as mythical as those of the old Esculapius; he is 
grounded in astrology, but it is to be feared that his observance 





52In a later paper I wish to discuss fully gold as an ingredient of 
medical eompounds. 

53 Op. cit., p. 17. 

54 Qn the compounding of electuaries, see Arnoldus de Villa Nova, Opera 
omnia, Basileae, 1524, p. 463; Constantinus Africanus, op. cit., pp. 202, 270- 
4; Haly filius Abbas, op. cit., lib. X, cap. vii, viii. 

55 See my study, ‘‘More About Chaucer’s Wife of Bath,’’ PMLA, 
XXXVII, pp. 30-51. 
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of ‘‘hours’’ and his astrological images are potent somewhat less 
because they contain the power of the stars than because he knows 
how to play upon human credulity; he may possibly understand 
all about alchemy and the Elixir of Life, but one doubts whether 
the gilding of his pills and electuaries is meant to be as power- 
ful in working cures as in transmuting the base metal in his 
purse into pure gold; perhaps his pleasant association with his 
apothecaries is so much in the nature of a closed corporation that 
patients are practically excluded from sharing in the profits; he 
may be a pious man who has no time for reading the Bible or a 
rank materialist who contemns religion—we are not sure. In 
fact, we are not quite sure about anything in the Doctor’s char- 
acter. Chaucer has created him so. And it is this very uncertain- 
ty as to his honesty, his honor, his learning, and his sincerity 
which lends a certain life-like complexity to his character and 
actions; it is this human contradictoriness which the author— 
doubtless with much twinkling of eyes and thrusting of tongue 
in cheek—seizes upon and develops by suggestion. The result is 
not merely a description but a work of art—that very human and 
complex Doctor of Phisyk himself. 
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ODYSSEY, SEVENTH BOOK, AS KNOWN TO 
PETRARCH 


By ALBERT STANBURROUGH COOK 
Yale University 


Some one has said that, for sustained beauty, the Seventh and 
Eighth Books of the Odyssey are incomparable in all literature. 
However that may be, it is a curious and perhaps not wholly un- 
important fact that Petrarch, who was the possessor of a complete 
Latin translation of the Odyssey by 1367, and who died in 1374, 
found time in this interval to draw upon the Seventh Book in the 
composition of one of his moral treatises, and in his Latin trans- 
lation of Boceaccio’s tale of Griselda. The moral treatise is that 
On the Avoidance of Avarice,? in which he uses as illustrations 
the various articles fashioned of gold which Ulysses views in the 
palace of Alcinous.* 

In 1354* Petrarch acquired a manuscript of Homer in the or- 
iginal, but his ignorance of Greek was such that he could make 





1 Nolhac, Pétrarque et l’Humanisme, 2d ed., Vol. II, p. 165 (cf. 164). 
Petrarch paid for the translation of Homer (Nolhac, pp. 162-3), as well as 
for the transcription, illumination, binding, ete. Thus he writes in his copy 
of the Latin Iliad, sent to him, it appears, in 1365 (Nolhac, pp. 164, 166): 
‘*Domi scriptus, Patavi ceptus, Ticini perfectus, Mediolani illuminatus, et 
ligatus anno 1369,’’ the illumination having been carried on while he was 
in attendance on the lords of Milan in 1368 for the wedding of Violante 
Visconti to Prince Lionel of England (cf. Cook, ‘‘The Last Months of 
Chaucer’s Earliest Patron,’’ Trans. Conn. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 
XXI, pp. 74 ff.; Nolhac, Vol. II, p. 166; Vol. I, p. 118. As for the credit 
due to Petrarch for the translation of Homer, Nolhac has given a definite 
opinion. Thus in Vol. I, p. 21: ‘‘La traduction qu’il en fit faire, de con- 
cert avee Boccace, quelque informe qu’elle paraisse, n’en a pas moins révélé 
& ces deux précurseurs de |’hellénisme, et aussi aux premiéres générations 
de la Renaissance, le monde poétique d’Homére.’’ Cf. Vol. II, p. 163: ‘Tl 
n’y a done pas contradiction entre les deux amis: 1’un [Boccaccio] a 
acquis, de ses deniers, le premier manuscrit d’Homére qui soit venu & 
Florence; l’autre [Petrarch] a donné a Léon Pilate la rémunération nécessaire 
pour le travail exécuté a l’aide de ce manuscrit.’’ Nolhac’s opinion rests 
upon a passage in Petrarch’s Sen. 16 (15).1, which he quotes in Vol. II, 
p. 162: ‘‘Unde Ciceronem exspectabam habui Homerum, quique grecus ad 
mea venit mea opera et impensa factus est latinus, et nune inter latinos 
volens mecum habitat.’’ 


2 Sen. 6. 8: Opera, 1581, p. 550. 
30d. 7. 88 ff. 
4 Nolhae, Vol. II, p. 132. 
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nothing of it.’ Nevertheless, his enthusiasm prompted him to 
write:* ‘‘I am delighted with the aspect of Homer; and, as often 
as I embrace the silent volume, I exclaim with a sigh, Illustrious 
bard, with what pleasure should I listen to thy song if my sense 
of hearing were not obstructed!’’ 

The manuscript in question was presented to him by Nicolas 
Sigeros, envoy of the Greek emperor to the West, on his return 
to Constantinople. In 1426 it was in the library of Pavia, en- 
tered under the title: ‘‘Homeri Yllias in mediocri volumine 
scriptus in papiro in littera greca. Sig. ceexxxv,’’ the Odyssey 
being included under this heading. In August, 1439, the volume 
was lent to Pier Candido Decembri from the Pavia library.’ 

The original from which the translation for Petrarch was made 
was quite another codex. This is probably one concerning which 
Petrarch wrote to Boccaccio on Aug. 18, 1364, to the effect that 
he knew of a Homer at Padua, which he could doubtless purchase, 
though it was inferior to the one he had himself obtained from 
Sigeros. Boccaccio seems to have acquired it soon after, for we 
find Pilatus engaged upon it in Florence by October, 1360.° 

The personality of the translator is thus described by Gibbon 
(ed. Bury, Vol. VII, pp. 120-1): 


In the year one thousand three hundred and sixty, a disciple of Barlaam, 
whose name was Leo or Leontius Pilatus, was detained in his way to 
Avignon by the advice and hospitality of Boccace, who lodged the stranger 
in his house, prevailed on the republic of Flcrence to allow him an annual 
stipend, and devoted his leisure to the first Greek professor who taught the 
language in the Western countries of Europe. The appearance of Leo 
might disgust the most eager disciple: he was clothed in the mantle of a 
philosopher, or a mendicant; his countenance was hideous; his face was 
overshadowed with black hair; his beard long and uncombed; his deport- 
ment rustic; his temper gloomy and inconstant; nor could he grace his 
discourse with the ornaments or even the perspicacity of Latin eloquence. 

. . In his passage, Petrarch entertained him at Padua a short time; he 
enjoyed the scholar, but was justly offended with the gloomy and unsocial 
temper of the man.® 


5 He was acquainted with the first-century Homerus Latimus, an abstract 
in 1075 (1070) hexameters, of which half are concerned with Books I to V 
of the Iliad (Nolhac, Vol. II, pp. 151, 239). 

6 Fam. 9.2, in Gibbon’s translation (ed. Bury, Vol. VII, p. 120). 

7 Nolhac, Vol. II, p. 132; Vol. I, pp. 101-2. 

8 Nolhac, Vol. II, pp. 159-60, and Boccaccio’s statement (ibid., p. 162). 

9 For other accounts of Pilatus, see Hodius (Hody), De Grecis Illustribus, 
London, 1742, pp. 2-11; De Sade, Mémoires pour la Vie de Pétrarque, Vol. 
III, pp. 625-6, 632-4, 670-3; Voigt, Die Wiederbelebung des Classischen 
Altertums, 3d ed., Vol. II, pp. 109-112; Korting, Petrarca’s Leben und 
Werke, pp. 474 ff.; Hortis, Studj sulle Opere Latine del Boccaccio, pp. 502- 
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to In his copy of Pilatus’ version of the Iliad, Petrarch wrote a 
nN number of marginal annotations. In the first of these he passes 
1S i judgment on the literalness of the translator’s rendering in the 
se words of Jerome,’® taken from the latter’s preface to his version 
of the chronological tables of Eusebius. These words are to the 
iS effect that Homer, translated word for word into Latin, or even 
n presented in Greek prose, would, though actually a most eloquent 
L- poet,’? appear almost unintelligible. Nolhac, while admitting that 
e : Pilatus was too ignorant to follow another method, adds: ‘‘But 
y ® we must not forget that this formless work was, in default of a 
; better, a precious revelation to the early masters of the Re- 
2 naissance.”’ 
? FS One illustration of the value to poets of Pilatus’ ‘‘crib’’ to the 
L s Odyssey is afforded by Petrarch’s adaptation from the Seventh 
Be Book (73-4), alluded to above, and its expansion by Chaucer™ in 
; s the Clerk’s Tale (432-7) : 


Ther nas discord, rancour, ne hevinesse 

In all that lond, that she ne coude apese, 

And wysly bringe hem alle in reste and ese. 
Though that hir housbonde absent were anoon, 
If gentil men, or othere of hir contree, 

Were wrothe, she wolde bringen hem atoon. 


My interest in the Seventh Book of Pilatus’ version, awakened 
by this indebtedness of Chaucer, has led me to prepare it for 
publication, the rather since, except for a few reproductions of 
very brief passages,’* and these not always printed correctly, only 
the first canto of each of the two epics has been published,?® so 
far as I am aware. 


2 Sa 


“ai 8; Nolhac, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 156-160; Sandys, Hist. Classical Scholarship, 





% Vol. II, pp. 8-9. 

‘4 10Cf. Var. 25; Fam. 24.12; Nolhae, Vol. II, p. 160. 

x 11Compare, for example, the following lines (122-6) from Cotterill’s 
translation: 


Here too, laden with fruit, stands planted a flourishing vineyard. 
Part is a place for the drying—a leveled space in the open, 
Parched by the heat of the sun; in another they gather the bunches, 
Tread in another the vat; and in front hang berries unripened, 
Casting the flower, but the rest is already beginning to purple. 


12 Vol. II, p. 171. 


13 See my article, ‘‘Chaucer’s Griselda and Homer’s Arete,’’ Amer. Jour. 
Phil., Vol. XXXIX (1918), pp. 75-8. 


14 See Hortis, p. 508, note 2; Voigt, Vol. II, p. 111, note 4; Nolhac, 
Vol. II, p. 171, note 1. 


15 Hortis, pp. 543-576. 
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nothing of it.’ Nevertheless, his enthusiasm prompted him to 
write:® ‘‘I am delighted with the aspect of Homer; and, as often 
as I embrace the silent volume, I exclaim with a sigh, Illustrious 
bard, with what pleasure should I listen to thy song if my sense 
of hearing were not obstructed!’’ 

The manuscript in question was presented to him by Nicolas 
Sigeros, envoy of the Greek emperor to the West, on his return 
to Constantinople. In 1426 it was in the library of Pavia, en- 
tered under the title: ‘‘Homeri Yllias in mediocri volumine 
scriptus in papiro in littera greca. Sig. eeexxxv,’’ the Odyssey 
being included under this heading. In August, 1439, the volume 
was lent to Pier Candido Decembri from the Pavia library.’ 

The original from which the translation for Petrarch was made 
was quite another codex. This is probably one concerning which 
Petrarch wrote to Boccaccio on Aug. 18, 1364, to the effect that 
he knew of a Homer at Padua, which he could doubtless purchase, 
though it was inferior to the one he had himself obtained from 
Sigeros. Boccaccio seems to have acquired it soon after, for we 
find Pilatus engaged upon it in Florence by October, 1360.* 

The personality of the translator is thus described by Gibbon 
(ed. Bury, Vol. VII, pp. 120-1): 


In the year one thousand three hundred and sixty, a disciple of Barlaam, 
whose name was Leo or Leontius Pilatus, was detained in his way to 
Avignon by the advice and hospitality of Boccace, who lodged the stranger 
in his house, prevailed on the republic of Florence to allow him an annual 
stipend, and devoted his leisure to the first Greek professor who taught the 
language in the Western countries of Europe. The appearance of Leo 
might disgust the most eager disciple: he was clothed in the mantle of a 
philosopher, or a mendicant; his countenance was hideous; his face was 
overshadowed with black hair; his beard long and uncombed; his deport- 
ment rustic; his temper gloomy and ineonstant; nor could he grace his 
discourse with the ornaments or even the perspicacity of Latin eloquence. 

. . In his passage, Petrarch entertained him at Padua a short time; he 
enjoyed the scholar, but was justly offended with the gloomy and unsocial 
temper of the man.® 


5 He was acquainted with the first-century Homerus Latimus, an abstract 
in 1075 (1070) hexameters, of which half are concerned with Books I to V 
of the Iliad (Nolhac, Vol. II, pp. 151, 239). 

6 Fam. 9.2, in Gibbon’s translation (ed. Bury, Vol. VII, p. 120). 

7 Nolhae, Vol. II, p. 132; Vol. I, pp. 101-2. 

8 Nolhac, Vol. II, pp. 159-60, and Boccaccio’s statement (ibid., p. 162). 

® For other accounts of Pilatus, see Hodius (Hody), De Grecis Illustribus, 
London, 1742, pp. 2-11; De Sade, Mémoires pour la Vie de Pétrarque, Vol. 
III, pp. 625-6, 632-4, 670-3; Voigt, Die Wéiederbelebung des Classischen 
Altertums, 3d ed., Vol. II, pp. 109-112; Korting, Petrarca’s Leben und 
Werke, pp. 474 ff.; Hortis, Studj sulle Opere Latine del Boccaccio, pp. 502- 
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In his copy of Pilatus’ version of the Iliad, Petrarch wrote a 
number of marginal annotations. In the first of these he passes 
judgment on the literalness of the translator’s rendering in the 
words of Jerome,’® taken from the latter’s preface to his version 
of the chronological tables of Eusebius. These words are to the 
effect that Homer, translated word for word into Latin, or even 
presented in Greek prose, would, though actually a most eloquent 
poet,’? appear almost unintelligible. Nolhac, while admitting that 
Pilatus was too ignorant to follow another method, adds:? ‘‘But 
we must not forget that this formless work was, in default of a 
better, a precious revelation to the early masters of the Re- 
naissance.’’ 

One illustration of the value to poets of Pilatus’ ‘‘crib’’ to the 
Odyssey is afforded by Petrarch’s adaptation from the Seventh 
Book (73-4), alluded to above, and its expansion by Chaucer™ in 
the Clerk’s Tale (432-7) : 

Ther nas discord, rancour, ne hevinesse 

In all that lond, that she ne coude apese, 

And wysly bringe hem alle in reste and ese. 
Though that hir housbonde absent were anoon, 


If gentil men, or othere of hir contree, 
Were wrothe, she wolde bringen hem atoon. 


My interest in the Seventh Book of Pilatus’ version, awakened 
by this indebtedness of Chaucer, has led me to prepare it for 
publication, the rather since, except for a few reproductions of 
very brief passages,'* and these not always printed correctly, only 
the first canto of each of the two epics has been published,’ so 
far as I am aware. 





8; Nolhac, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 156-160; Sandys, Hist. Classical Scholarship, 
Vol. II, pp. 8-9. 
10Cf. Var. 25; Fam. 24.12; Nolhac, Vol. II, p. 160. 
11Compare, for example, the following lines (122-6) from Cotterill’s 
translation : 
Here too, laden with fruit, stands planted a flourishing vineyard. 
Part is a place for the drying—a leveled space in the open, 
Parched by the heat of the sun; in another they gather the bunches, 
Tread in another the vat; and in front hang berries unripened, 
Casting the flower, but the rest is already beginning to purple. 
12 Vol. II, p. 171. 
13 See my article, ‘‘Chaucer’s Griselda and Homer’s Arete,’’?’ Amer. Jour. 
Phil., Vol. XX XIX (1918), pp. 75-8. 
14 See Hortis, p. 508, note 2; Voigt, Vol. II, p. 111, note 4; Nolhac, 
Vol. II, p. 171, note 1. 
15 Hortis, pp. 543-576. 
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The copy of the Odyssey belonging to the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale of Paris’* is beautifully executed on vellum,’” with illuminated 
capitals at the beginning of each book, and smaller illuminations 
marking the beginnings of paragraphs, which, for the most part, 
coincide with the familiar ones of modern texts. The manuscript 
is 7880.2 of the Fonds Latin, volume I containing the Iliad. 
Other copies are said to exist at Padua, Stuttgart, and Breslau."® 

In the transcript printed below (folios 47b-52b), I have sup- 
plied the capitals, which occur in the manuscript only at the be- 
ginnings of books, expanded the contractions, written consonantal 
i and wu as j and v, numbered the lines, and modernized the punc- 
tuation. Where the renderings are most inexact, I have suggested 
better English words, and have supplied a few other annotations. 
That the scribe was sometimes careless, or that his copy was not 
always perfectly legible, is suggested by such miswritings as ere? 
and ereo (86, 89), nec (215), nam (239), and the omissions in 
148, 155, 300. 

The original from which Pilatus wrought his translation must, 
to all appearances, have been MS. 613 of St. Mark’s Library at 
Venice. To this conclusion we are led by the fact that, of all the 
manuscripts listed by Allen in his recent edition of the Odyssey,’® 
only three, and these all Venetian, contain line 177” (see Allen’s 
note), and, of these three, only MS. 613 is earlier than the 15th 
century.*° Moreover, as a slight confirmation, the reading goya 
vénovtat, line 26, is also found in this codex”! (ef. Allen’s note 





16 Formerly in the library of the castle of Pavia, whence it was borrowed 
by Decembri in 1439, along with Petrarch’s Greek manuscript (above, p. 26) ; 
see Nolhac, Vol. I, pp. 102-3. 

17 By Petrarch’s secretary, Giovanni Malpaghini, the same who wrote the 
Tliad, and the beginning of Petrarch’s Canzoniere in Vatican MS. 3195, ac- 
cording to Nolhac, Vol. I, pp. 118-9. I have deposited a reduced facsimile 
of Book VII in the Library of Yale University. 

18 Voigt, Vol. II, p. 112. 

19 Homerit Opera, 2d ed., pp. viii-xi. 

20 Ludwich (Homeri Odyssea, 1889, Vol. I, p. 153) ignores the other two, 
and states that 177”, which he believes existed, is erased; in the sixteenth- 
century Stuttgart MS. (cf. Ludwich, p. XI; Allen, p. xi), the Latin transla- 
tion made by Manuel Chrysoloras has Pilatus’ rendering: ‘‘Post 177 
lacuna uno versu eraso effecta M [MS. 613]; olim sequebatur, ni fallor, 95; 
interpretationem ‘nam postquam cenauit et affirmavit aninum cibo’ add. Z’’ 
[Stuttgart MS.]. But it is important to observe Nolhac’s statement (op. 
oit., Vol. II, p. 171, note 1): ‘‘*Chrysoloras n’a jamais traduit 1’Odyssée.’’ 
Cf. Voigt, Vol. II, p. 112. This is therefore Pilatus’ version. 


21 Here Ludwich does not classify the reading of MS. 613. 
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with the class which he designates as e, p. xiii, to which our MS., 
U®, belongs). 
The following description is by La Roche: 


Codex Venetus Nr. 613, in der Marcusbibliothek, chart. in 4°, Sec. XIII, 
enthalt auf 296 Bl. die ganze Odyssee mit Scholien und die Batrachomy- 
omachie. Dindorf Praef. p. IV hat die Handschrift beschrieben und die 
Scholien zu den vier ersten Biichern herausgegeben; der Codex enthalt aber 
nicht blos zu diesen, sondern zu allen Biichern sehr reichhaltige Scholien, unter 
denen die erklirenden mit den sogenannten Scholia minora (V)_ iiberein- 
stimmen, woraus sich auch viele in den zuletzt genannten vorkommende 
Fehler bessern lassen. Der Text des Venetus 613 gehért zu den besten und 
ist bei weitem sorgfiltiger geschrieben als der des Harleianus.23 Das Iota 
ist subseribiert, fehlt aber viel seltener als in anderen Odysseehandschriften: 
Betonung und Interpunction sind genau. Vier Hinde schrieben an dem 
Text: die erste ist die eleganteste, von derselben sind auch die meisten 
Scholien und die Correcturen des Textes. Wo der Codex von der ersten 
Hand geschrieben ist, da stehen 18 bis 19, wo er von zweiter und dritter 
Hand geschrieben ist je 20, und wo er von vierter Hand geschrieben ist 23 
Verse auf einer Seite. Der letzte Abschreiber verfuhr mit grosser Nach- 
lissigkeit und hat viele Verse ausgelassen, die dann von der ersten Hand 
erginzt sind. Die Handschrift hat auch noch Aristarchische Zeichen, aber 
nur den Obelus und Asteriseus: auch die Diastole und das in Homerhand- 
schriften vorkommende Hyphen (z. B. a 16, B 24, w 70, v 5, E 108, o 544, 
t 202) stehen in dieser Handschrift. 


A few details may be added from the subsequent article by 
Ludwich in the K6énigsberg University publication, Conditi Prus- 
siarum Regni Memoriam Anniversariam die XVIII Januariti MDC- 
[CC]LXXI, ete. Ludwich ealls the manuscript a large quarto, 
and characterizes it as an admirable (prestantissimum) book. The 
number of leaves is 302, not 296; of these, 2 and 3 are of parch- 
ment, and the rest of paper. On 10* begins the Odyssey, with 
numerous interlinear and marginal scholia. Of the four scribes, 
the first wrote 1.1-4.161; 4.482-8.19; 8.341-11.550; and 13.63-387. 
Accordingly, the whole of our Seventh Book is in this, the most 
elegant of all the hands. Occasionally a Latin comment or paral- 
lel has been inserted; thus, for example, on 7.241, Aen. 2.3. At 
the end of the Odyssey we have, in the second hand: 





22 Die Homerische Textkritik im Alterthwm, 1866, pp. 480-1. 

23 Thus described by La Roche, p. 479: ‘‘Codex Harleianus, im Britischen 
Museum, Nr. 5674, membr. in fol. min. Sec. XIII. enthilt auf 150 Bl. die 
ganze Odyssee mit Scholien,’’ ete. Ludwich (op. cit., Vol. I, p. X) assigns 
to these two a place immediately after the papyrus fragments (A), the two 
Laurentian manuscripts of the tenth (or eleventh) century (F and G = ..8 
and L4 Allen), and the Heidelberg MS. of 1201 (P = Pal. Allen). 
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Téhos, ovv Oe@, tijs GAns ‘Odvooeias 

(The end, by the help of God, of the whole Odyssey). At the 
end of the book are various short pieces, of which the first may 
serve as a specimen: 

[yder pév Awéva ahwtie xoAvpevdéa paortwv 

Inder d’adte yoageds otiyov totatov éxtohunevwv. 
(Glad is the sailor at reaching the deep expanse of his harbor; 
Glad is the scribe when he sees his last line brought to an end). 

How the manuscript found its home in the Marciana may be 

left for the future to determine. 





ODYSSEY, BOOK SEVEN 


Sic hic tune orabat multa tolerans divus Ulixes; 
Puellam autem ad civitatem tulit potentia mularum. 
Hee autem, quando jam sui patris gloriosas domos venit, 
Stare fecit vere in vestibulis; fratres autem ipsam circum 
Stcterunt, immortalibus similes; qui leviter a curru [5] 
Mulas solverunt, vestemque tulerunt intra. 
Ista autem ad thalamum suum ibat; urebat autem sibi ignem 
Vetula ab Epyro, in thalamo conversans, Eurimedusa, 
Quam quondam ab Epyro naves tulerunt ex utraque parte trahend[e], 
Alcynoi autem ipsam in honorem dederunt, ob hoe quod omnibus [10] 
Pheycibus dominabatur, deum autem sicuti populus audiebat; 
Que nutrivit Nausicaam, albam brachia, in atriis. 
Hee ipsi ignem urebat, et intus cenam preparabat. 

Et tune Ulixes surrexit, civitatem ut veniret; circum autem Athena 
Multam caliginem fudit, amicabilia sentiens, Ulixi, [15] 
Ne aliquis Pheyecorum magnanimorum, cum obviavisset, 

Truffaretur verbis, interrogaretque quis esset. 

Sed quando jam debebat civitatem intrare desiderativam, 

Ibi ipsi obviavit dea, glaucopis Athena, 

Virgini assimilata juveni calpin tenenti, [20] 
Stetique ante ipsum. Hic autem interrogavit divus Ulixes: 

‘*O filia, non jam me domum viri conduxeris 
Aleynoi, qui istis hominibus dominatur? 
Etenim ego forensis miser hue venio, 
Procul a longa terra; ex hoe neminem cognosco [25] 
Hominum qui hane civitatem et opera possident.’’ 

Huic autem dixit dea, glaucopis Athena: 
‘‘Tibi certe ego, forensis pater, domum quam mihi precipis 
Ostendam, quia patrem irreprehensibilem juxta habitat. 
Sed vade tacite talem; ego viam conducam. [30] 
Neminem hominum respicias nee interroga; 
Non enim forenses isti valde homines recipiunt, 
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[48*] Nee amicantes diligunt qui aliunde venerit. 
Navibus eavis isti confisi velocibus, 
Undam magnam transeunt, quia ipsis dedit terram movens; 
Horum naves cite sicuti penna vel cogitamen.’’ 
Sic vere vociferata precessit Pallas Athena 
Fortiter; hic autem postea post vestigia ibat dee. 
Hune autem Pheyces navibus gloriosi non viderunt 
Venientem per civitatem et per ipsos; non certe Athena 
Dimittebat bonicoma, ardua dea; hee jam sibi caliginem 
Divinam fudit, amicabilia sentiens, Ulixi. 
Admirabatur autem Ulixes de portubus et navibus undique equalibus, 
Tpsorumque heroum foris et menibus longis 
Altis, palis congrue clausis, mirum videri. 
Sed quando jam ad imperatoris gloriosas domos venerunt, 
Istis autem sermonem incepit dea, glaucopis Athena: 
‘‘Ista jam, forensis pater, domus quam mihi precipis 
Ostendere; invenies autem a Jove nutritos imperatores 
Epulas comedentes. Tu autem intro venias, nec aliquid animo 
Dubita; audax certe vir in omnibus melior 
Operibus est, quamvis et aliqua aliunde venerit. 
Dominam certe primo rogabis in atriis; 
Ariti autem nomen est famosum, et a patribus 
Ipsis qui genuerunt Aleynoum imperatorem. 
Nausythoum quidem primo Neptunus, terram movens, 
Genuit, et Perivia, feminarum specie optima, 
Junior filia magnanimi Eurymedontis, 
Qui tune altanimis Gigantibus dominabatur. 
Sed hie destruxit populum inhonestum, periitque ipse. 
Huic autem Neptunus miscuit, et genuit filium, 
Nausythoum magnanimum, qui Phey[c]as dominabatur ; 
Nausythous autem genuit Rixinorem Alcynoemque. 
Hune certe sterilem existentem percussit argentiareus Apollo 
Nuper uxoratum in atrio, unam solam filiam cum liquit, 
[48] Aritin. Hane autem Aleynous fecit uxorem, 
Et ipsam honoravit sicuti nulla in terra honoratur alia 
Quot nune femine subter viris domum tenent. 
Sie illa valde animo honoratur, et est 
kt ab amicis filiis ac ab Alcynoe 
Kt populis, qui ipsam jam deum sicuti respiciunt, 
Salutantque sermonibus quando ambulat per civitatem. 
Non certe intellectu et ipsa caret bono: 
In quibus bonum sentit, et viris lites solvit. 
Si certe tibi illa amiecabilia sentiet in animo, 
Spes tibi postea amicos videre, et venire 
Domum ad altam, et tuam ad paternam terram.’’ 
Sic vere vociferata, abiit dea glaucopis Athena 
Per pontum sine fece, liquit autem Scherin gloriose glebe, 





[35] 


[40] 


[45] 


[50] 


[55] 


[60] 


[65] 


[70] 


[75] 
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Venitque ad Marathonem et amplicallem Athenam, [80] 

Intravitque Erecthii studiosam domum. Nam Ulixes 

Alcynoi ad domos ibat gloriosas; multa autem sibi animus 

Commovebat statim antequam eneum ad limen venisset. 

Sicuti certe solis splendor erat vel lune 

Domum per altam magnanimi Alcynoi. [85] 

E[nJei certe muri fixi erant hinc et hinc, 

Usque ad interiorem locum a limine, circumque ornamentum cyanci 
coloris. 

Aureeque janue variam domum intus claudebant, 

Argentea autem ostia in e[nJeo stabant limine. 

Argenteumque yperthirium, aureaque boccula. [90] 

Aurei autem ex utraque parte et argentei canes erant, 

Quos Vulcanus ordinavit expertis artibus, 

Domum ut custodirent magnanimi Alcynoi, 

Immortales existentes et sine senectute diebus omnibus. 

In ipsaque throni circum murum aftirmati erant hine et bine [95] 

Usque ad interiorem a limine per totum. Ibi pepli 

Subtiles benefacti positi erant, opera feminarum. 

Ibi Pheycorum ductores sedebant, 

[49*] Bibentes et comedentes; in abundantia certe habebant. 

Aurei autem juvenes benefactis in sedibus {100} 

Stabant, accensas lampades cum manibus tenentes, 

Lucentes noctibus per domos comedentibus. 

Quinquaginta autem erant famule per domum feminc; 

Alique certe molunt molendino cerealem fructum; 

Alique telas texunt et colos torquent [105] 

Sedentes—sicuti folia alte populi; 

Benetextis a linteaminibus procul funditur humidum oleum. 

In quantum Pheyces ultra omnes scientifici viros 

Navem citam in ponto ut ducant, in tantum femine 

Telam artificiose facere; ultra ipsis dedit Athena [110] 

Opera scire valde pulcra, et sensus bonos. 

Extra autem claustrum, magnum viridarium juxta portas, 

Quadrjugerum; circum autem clausura fabricata ex utraque parte. 

Ibique arbores longe orte florifere— 

Ochne et rie, et pomaria gloriosum fructum facientia, [115] 

Syleque dulces, et olive florifere. 

Harum numquam fructus perit neque deficit 

Hyeme nec estate annualis, sed valde semper, 

Zephyrea flante, hee pullulant aliaque maturescunt; 

Ochni in ochni senescit, pomum autem in pomo, [120] 

Nam in uva uva, ficus in ficu. 

Ibi autem ipsi multum fructifera vinea irradicata est, 

Huius altera certe, thilopedhon, plano in loco 

Plantata in sole; alteram vero vindimiant, 

Alias autem calcant. Antequam acerbe sunt, [125] 
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Florem cum dimiserant, alie autem crescunt. 
Ibi autem ornati loci herbarum in ultimo viridarii; 
Omnes sunt semper florentes. 
Atque duo fontes; una per ortum totum 
Dividitur, altera ex alia parte per claustri limen fluit 
Atque per domum altam, unde hauriunt cives. 
[49°] Talia vere Aleynoi deorum erant gloriosa dona. 
Ibi stans admirabatur multa tolerans divus Ulixes; 
Nam postquam jam de omnibus proprio admiratus animo, 
Velociter super limen intravit domum intro. 
Invenit autem Pheycorum ductores atque principes 
Libantes calicibus benecircumspecto Argiphonti, 
Cui ultimo libabant quando recordati essent lecti. 
Nam hie venit per domum multa tolerans divus Ulixes, 
Multam caliginem habens, quam sibi circum fundebat Athena, 
Donec venit ad Aritin et Aleynoum imperatorem. 
Donec jam Aritis posuit in genibus manus Ulixes, 
Et tune jam ab ipso retro fusus est diviniter missus aer. 
Tili autem muti facti sunt in domo virum cum viderunt, 
Admirabantur aspicientes. Hic autem deprecabatur Ulixes: 
‘‘ Ariti, filia Rixinoris antithei, 
Tuum maritum tuaque genua deprecor multa passus— 
Hosque amicos; isti[s] dei prospera dent 
Ad vivendum, et filiis tradant quilibet 
Possessiones in atriis honoremque quicquid populus dedit. 
Nam mihi ductum preparetis ad patriam ut veniam 
Cito, quia diu amicis procul lesiones patior.’’ 
Sic cum dixit, infra sedit super focano in pulveribus 
Juxta ignem; hi autem omnes in extrema facti stant taciturnitate. 
Tarde aut[em] dixit senex heros Echenios, 
Qui jam Pheycorum virorum antegenitus erat, 
Et sermonibus prosperabat, antiqua multa sciens. 
Qui ipsis bene sentiens contionatus, et dixit: 
** Aleynoe, non certe hoc melius nec convenit, 
Forensem infra sedere super focano in pulveribus; 
Istique tuum sermonem expectantes retinentur. 
Sed, eya, jam forensem certe in throno argenteo 
Sedere fac, cum ipsum surgere feceris; tu autem preconibus precipe 
Vinum miscere, ut et Jovi delectanti in fulminibus 
[50*] Libemus, qui deprecatores simul venerabiles sequitur; 
Cenam autem forensi custos det intus existentibus.’’ 
Nam postquam hoc audivit sacra potentia Alcynois, 
Manu cum accepit Ulixem bellicosum varii consilii, 
Surgere fecit a focano, et in throno sedere fecit splendido, 
Filium cum surgere fecerat agapinorem Laodamantem, 
Qui ipsum juxta sedebat, maxime autem ipsum diligebat. 
Lavamina manuumque pedisequa vase fudit ferens, 


[130] 


[135] 
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[145] 
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[160] 


[165] 


[170] 
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Bono, aureo super argenteum lebetem, 
Ut laverentur; anteque benefactam extendit mensam. 
Cererem autem venerabilis custos anteposuit ferens, [175] 
Epulasque multas cum superposuerat, grates agens adstantibus. 
Nam hie bibebat et comedebat multa tolerans divus Ulixes; 
[Nam postquam cenavit ct affirmavit animum cibo.] [177°] 
Et tune preconem affata potentia Alcynoi: 
‘*Pontonoe, cratera cum miscueris, vino dividas 
Omnibus per atrium, ut et Jovi delectanti se in fulminibus [180] 
Libemus, qui deprecatores simul venerabiles sequitur.’’ 
Sic fatus; Pontonous autem dulce vinum miscebat, 
Dedit autem omnibus cum inceperat calicibus. 
Nam postquam libaverunt biberuntque in quantum volebat animus, 
Istis Aleynous contionatus, et vera dixit: 
‘‘ Audiatis, Pheycorum ductores atque principes, 
Ut dicam que michi animus in pectoribus precepit. 
Nune certe, cum comederitis, quiescatis domum cum yveneritis. 
Mane autem senes plures cum vocaveritis, 
Forensem in atrio amicabiliter recipiemus, atque deis 
Sacrificemus sacra bona. Postea autem et pro ductu 
Recordabimur, ut forensis sine labore et tristitia, 
Ductu a nostro, propriam ad paternam terram veniet 
Gaudens, velociter, quamvis et valde procul sit. 
Nec aliquid interim malum et lesionem passus fuerit, 
Antequam hie propriam ad terram venerit; ibi postea 
[50°] Sustinebit quot sibi Fatum Bajulatricesque graves 
Nascenti neverunt lino, quando ipsum genuit mater. 
Si autem aliquis immortalium a celo venerit, 
Aliud aliquid jam sic certe dei caute faciunt; 
Semper enim ab antea dei apparent clari 
Nobis, quando sacrificamus gloriosas hecatombas, 
Comeduntque juxta nos, scdentes ubi et nos. 
Si vero aliquis solus cum vencrit obviaverit viator, 
Non occultantur, quia ipsos juxta sumus, 
Sicuti Cyclopesque et agrestes tribus Gigantum.’’ 
Hune autem retribuens, affatus multi consilii Ulixes: 
‘* Aleynoe, aliud tibi sit in cura sensibus; non certe ego 
Immortalibus assimilo qui eclum amplum habent, 
Nee corpore nec etate, sed mortalibus hominibus. 
Quos vos scitis maxime sustinentes calamitatem 
Hominum, istis jam in anxietatibus equalis sum. 
Et adhue et maxime ego mala narrarem, 
Quot jam omnia deorum voluntate passus fui. 
Sed [ml]e certe cenare dimittatis, anxium licet; 
Non certe odioso ventre pejus aliud 
Est, qui precipit ipsius recordari necessitate, 
Et maxime alicui dum premitur et in sensibus tristitiam habenti. 
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Sic et ego tristitiam certe habeo sensibus; hic autem valde semper 
Comedere precipit et bibere, atque omnium 
Oblivisci me facit quot passus fui, et implere precipit. 
Vos autem festinetis cum die apparenti, 
Ut me miserum ad meam ducatis patriam, 
Et multa passum. Cum videro me linquat seculum 
Pessessionem meam famulasque, et altam magnam domum.’?’ 
Sic fatus; isti autem omnes laudabant, atque precipiebant 
Ut mitterent forensem, quia secundum conveniens dixit. 
Nam postquam libaverunt biberuntque quantum volebat animus, 
Isti certe dormituri iverunt domum quilibet. 
[51*] Nam hic in atrio relictus divus Ulixes; 
Juxta autem ipsum Ariti et Aleynous dei ydeam habens 
Sedebant; pediseque auferebant instrumenta epularum. 
Istis autem Ariti, alba brachia, incepit sermones; 
Agnovit enim interulam indumentumque vestesque cum viderit— 
Bonas que ipsa fecerat cum pedisequis feminis. 
Et ipsum vociferata, verba pennosa loquebatur: 
‘“Forensis, de hoe te primo ego interrogabo ipsa. 
Quis unde es virorum? Quisque tibi has vestes dedit? 
N[on] jam fatus fuisti per pontum errans hue venisse?’’ 
Hane autem retribuens, affatus multi consilii Ulixes: 
‘‘Grave, imperatrix, continue narrare 
Flagella, quia multa dederunt dii celestes, 
Hoe autem tibi dicam, de quo me interrogas atque perscrutaris. 
Ogygii, aliqua insula, procul in litore jacet, 
Ubi certe Athlantis filia, dolosa Calypso, 
Habitat bonicoma, ardua dea. Nemo ipsi 
Miscetur nec deorum nec mortalium hominum, 
Sed me miserum ad domum ejus duxit demon 
Solum, quia michi navem citam splendido fulgure 
Jupiter, cum percussit, cremavit medio in nigro ponto, 
Ubi alii certe omnes corrupti fuerunt boni socii. 
Nam ego, tropin brachiis cum accepi navis undique trahende, 
Per novem dies ferebar. In decima autem, in nocte nigra, 
Insulam ad Ogygiin appropinquaverunt dei, ubi Calypso 
Habitat bonicoma, ardua dea. Que me cum receperat, 
Amicabiliter diligebat et nutriebat, atque fatebatur 
Facere immortalem et sine senectute dicbus omnibus; 
Sed meum nunquam animum in pectoribus flectebat. 
Ibi certe septem annis expectabam firmiter, vestesque semper 
Lacrimis madefaciebam quas michi immortales dedit Calypso. 
Sed quando jam octavus michi circuens annus venit, 
Et tune jam precepit festinans ut redirem, 
[51°] Jovis ob preceptum ullum, et intellectus mutatus fuit ipsius. 
Misit autem in navi multorum ligaminum, multamque dedit 
Cererem et vinum dulce, et immortalibus vestibus induit; 
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Ventum autem misit sine lesione hylaremque. 

Septem et decem quidem navigabam diebus, pontum transiens; 
In octava decima apparuerunt montes umbrosi 

Terre vestre. Gavisa autem michi amicabilis anima, 
Infortunato vere; certe debebam adhuc simul adesse calamitati 
Multe, quam michi suscitavit Neptunus terram movens, 
Qui michi, cum suscitaverat ventos, impedivit vada, 
Incitavitque mare ineffabile. Non autem unda 
Dimittebat navem misere suspirantem duci; 

Hane certe postea procella dispersit. Nam ego 
Natans hance undam incidi, donec me terre 

Vestre appropinquavit, ferens, ventusque et aqua. 

Ubi michi exeunti vim fecit unda in terra, 

Lapidibus in magnis cum percusserat, et in gravi loco. 
Sed cum retrocessi, nabam iterum donec veni 

Ad fluvium; ibi michi apparuit locus optimus, 

Planus a lapidibus; et cohopertura erat venti. 

Ac cecidi semianimis, atque ambrosia nox 

Venit. Ego autem procul dyipetei fluvii 

Cum exivi, in thamnis dormivi, circumque folia 
Involvi; somnum autem deus immensum fudit. 

Ibi certe in foliis, amico contristatus animo, 
Quiescebam nocturnus, et in mane, et in medio die; 
Intravit tune sol, et me dulcis somnus dimisit. 
Pedisequas autem in litore tue intellexi filie 

Ludentes; in illis ipsa erat similis deabus. 

Hane rogavi; hee autem non de intentione fefellit bona, 
Sicuti non sperares juniorem, cum obviavisset, 

Facere; semper certe juniores stultitias agunt. 

Que michi cererem dedit satis atque nigrum vinum, 
[52*] Et lavit in fluvio, et michi has vestes dedit. 

Hec tibi, contristatus, secundum veritatem narravi.’’ 

Huic autem Alcynous respondit, clamavitque: 
‘¢Forensis, certe hoc laudabile non intellexit 
Filia mea, ob hoc quia [non] te cum pedisequis feminis 
Duxit ad nostram; tu certe primam rogavisti.’’ 

Hune autem retribuens, affatus multi consilii Ulixes: 
‘*Heros, non ob hoc irreprehensibilem redarguas puellam. 
Hee certe precepit eum pedisequis sequi, 

Sed ego nolebam; pertimui verecundansque, 
Ne forte et tuus animus iratus esset, cum vidisses; 
Invidi enim sumus in terra tribus hominum.’’ 

Huic autem Alcynous retribuit, clamavitque: 

*¢ Forensis, non michi talis in pectoribus amica anima 
Vane ut iratus essem; meliora autem convenientia omnia. 
Utinam Jupiter pater et Athena et Apollo, 

Talis existens qualis es, ea sentiens que ego, 
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Filiam meam haberes, et meus gener vocatus esses, 

Hic manens; domum autem ego et possessiones darem, 

Si volens maneres. Nolentem autem nemo tenebit 

Pheycorum; non hoe amicum Jovi patri fiat. 

Ductum autem sic ego presagio, ut bene scias, 

Cras. Tune tu quidem, domitus somno, 

Dormies; isti autem ducent quiete, donee jam veneris 

Ad patriam tuam et domum, et si quo tibi amicabile est ire, 

Licet et valde multum longius sit Euboie, 

Quam procul fantur esse qui ipsam viderunt 

Populorum nostrorum, quando flavum Radamanthen 

Ducerunt visurum Tytion, terre filium. 

Et certe hi illue venerunt, et sine labore tulerunt 

Die illo, et retroversi fuerunt domum retro. 

Scies autem ipse in sensibus quantum optime 

Naves mee, et juvenes reverberare mare remo.’’ 

[52°] Sic fatus; gavisus autem multa tolerans divus Ulixes; 

Orans autem dixit, verbum fatus, nominavitque: 

‘‘Jupiter pater, utinam quot dixit perficiat omnia 

Aleynous, hujus certe per vitam donantem terram 

Inextincta fama sit; ego autem ad patriam veniam.’’ 
Sic hi certe hee alterutrum narrabant. 

Vocavit autem Ariti alba brachia pedisequas, 

Strata sub porticu ut ponerent, et cultras bonas 

Purpureasque extendere, sternereque desuper tapetas, 

Vestesque imponere, mollibus desuperque cohoperire. 

He iverunt ab atrio, lumen cum manibus tenentes. 

Nam postquam stravere densum lectum festinantes, 

Hortate sunt Ulixem adstantes verbis: 

‘*Surge dormiturus, O forensis, factus autem tibi lectus.’’ 
Sic fate; isti autem placibile apparuit dormire. 

Sic hic ibi quiescabat multa tolerans divus Ulixes, 

Perforatis in lectis, sub testudine magnisona. [345] 

Aleynous autem dormiebat in interiori domus alte; 

Ante autem mulier domina lectum preparavit et cubile. 


Textual notes—1 Cf. 133, 139, 177, 329, 344. 7 sibi: for her; ef. 41, 
140. 9 ex utraque parte trahende: (final e miswritten as c) curved (Gr. 
Gugithioom); cf. 252. 12 atriis: halls, palace; ef. 53, 150, 190 (sing. 
for plur.), and 65. 14 civitatem: to the city. 15 amicabilia sentiens: 
with kindly purpose; cf. 42, 75. 17 truffaretur: should mock. 18 desider- 
ativam: lovely. 19 glaucopis (the Greek word adapted): flashing-eyed ; 
ef. 27, 47, 78. 

20 calpin (the Greek word adapted): pitcher. 26 opera: works, trans- 
lating Zgya, a variant for yauav, land. 30 sed: ef. 46, 60, 118, 162, 215, 
248, 305 (always translating 442d), amd see nam, 81; talem: thus, 31 in- 
terroga: interrogas? 32 valde: gladly. 35 terram movens: Earth-shaker; 
ef. 56, 271. 37 Cf. 78, 236; but 298, 308; vociferata: saying; ef. 78, 236. 
38 fortiter: for a correcter rendering see 135, 194. 


41 ardua: dread, awful; cf. 246, 255; dimittebat; rather, per-; so 215, 
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274. 65 atrio: hall; cf. 180, 230, 339, and 12. 73: Cf. 292. 74: Thus 
rendered by Cotterill: Whom she befriends, nay even the men, their quar- 
rels she endeth; and thus, with the alternative reading, by Butcher and 
Lang: And for the women she favors, she ends the feuds of their lords also. 
79 sine fece: perhaps limpid, stainless (cf. Martial 8.14.4); for dtevyetov, 
of doubtful meaning. 

81 studiosam: well-built; Gr.xvav6c, firm, solid; nam: but; ef. 121, 
134, 139, 151, 167, 177, 177°, 184, 252, 258, 275, 340 (always translating 
aitag). 83 statim: as he stood there. 86 enei; MS. erei; fixi erant: 
stretched, ran. 88 variam: cf. 81. 

89 eneo: MS. ereo. 90 yperthirium (the Greek word adapted): lintel; 
cf. Lat. superliminare (Exod. 12.23); boceula: handle. 97 benefacti: cun- 
ningly woven; cf. 100, well-built. 

104 cerealem fructuin: yellow, ripe grain. 108  scientifici: skilful. 110 
ultra: beyond all others. 114 longe: tall. 115 ochne, rie (the Greek 
words adapted): pear-trees, pomegranate-trees; pomaria: apple-trees. 116 
Byle-: syce-?: fig-trees. 

123 thilopedhon (the Greek word adapted): warm spot. 124 plantata: 
is being dried. 125 antequam: in front. 126 crescunt: turn purple. 128 
omnes: of all kinds. 136 principes: counselors. 142 donec: about. 146 
antithei (the Greek word adapted): godlike. 148 amicos: banqueters. 

151 ductum: sending; so 191, 193, 317. 152 lesiones: woes; ef. 195, 
266. 154 in extrema: silent. 158 bene sentiens: with good intent; con- 
tionatus: made harangue; cf. 185. 165 sequitur: attends upon. 166 custos: 
housewife. 167 Alcynois: but cf. 85, 93, 132, 178. 170 agapinorem (the 
Greek word adapted): kindly? manly? valiant? 

174 benefactam: polished. 176 grates agens adstantibus: giving freely 
of such things as she had by her. 177° not found in the best MSS.; ef. 5.95. 
179 vino: rather, vinum. 184 so 228. 186 see 136. 188 cum comedcritis: 
having finished your feast. 189 cum vocaveritis: having called. 

197 Bajulatrices-: Spinners, Paree. 200 caute faciunt: are planning, 
are cunningly contriving. 201 ab antea: heretofore; ef. French avant. 
204 cum venerit: going along. 207 retribuens: answered; cf. 240, 302, 308. 
208 sensibus: cf. 218, 219, 327. 213 narrarem: could tell. 215 me: MS. 
nec; dimittatis. 

221 implere: eat my fill. 225 seculum: life. 230 hie: i.e. Ulysses. 231 
dei ydeam habens (Gr. deoevdic): godlike (having the form of a god). 233 
alba brachia: cf. 12, 335. 234 interulam indumentumque: mantle and tunic 
(doublet). 239 non: MS. nam. 

242 flagella: afflictions. 244 litore: sea. 248 demon (the Greek word 
adapted): fate, some deity. 250 cremavit: shattered. 251 corrupti: de- 
stroyed. 252 tropin (the Greek word adapted): keel; undique trahende: 
cf. 9. 254 appropinquaverunt: brought; ef. 277. 259 firmiter: contin- 
ually. 

263 et: or. 266 sine lesione (cf. 252) hylaremque: gentle and warm. 269 
amicabilis: my; cf. 287, 309. 272 vada: course. 274 navem: on the ship. 
284 dyipetii (the Greek word adapted): fallen from Zeus, i.e. fed by rain. 
285 thamnis (the Greek word adapted): bushes; see Lat. thannum; 
circumque folia involvi: rather, me foliis involvi. 287 amico: ef. 269. 

289 intravit: set. 292 intentione: understanding; ef. 73. 295 nigra: 
sparkling. 298: cf. 308. 302: cf. 207. 309 amica: ef. 269. 316 amicum: 
well-pleasing. 317 presagio: appoint. 319 quiete: over the calm sea. 

320 amicabile: cf. 316. 322 procul: the farthest. 334 alterutrum 
narrabant: spoke to each other. 340 densum: ef. 81. 345  testudine: 
(vault), porch, portico; cf. 336. 347 ante: beside. 









HORACE’S INFLUENCE ON DRYDEN 


By Amanpa M. ELLIs 
Des Moines University 


Whether Dryden studied Horace as a schoolboy it is impossible 
to say with positiveness, but there is every reason to assume that 
such was the case, for in the typical grammar schools of the time, 
Horace was studied in the sixth form. A similar statement must 
be made concerning his college days. Like everyone of that age, 
Dryden admired,” quoted, and translated the classics. Ovid, Vir- 
gil, Persius, and Juvenal at one time or another attracted him; 
but it was Horace for whom he constantly expressed special fond- 
ness. In the Second Miscellany he says, ‘‘Horace is more bound- 
ed in fancy.—There appears in every part of his diction—a kind 
of noble and bold purity. His words are chosen with as much 
exactness as Virgil’s; but there seems to be a greater spirit in 
them ;—his briskness, his jollity, and good humor—I have chiefly 
endeavored to follow; his other excellencies are above imitation.’”* 

Whether or not Dryden realized how dependent he was upon 
Horace, is a question. In the Essay on Satire, whose indebtedness 
to Dacier’s Preface Sur les Satires d’Horace is greater than has 
usually been recognized, Dryden inserts this remarks: ‘‘ Horace 
is more copious in his instructions of human life ;—Juvenal is the 
more delightful author.—but I owe more to Horace for my in- 
struction.—his instructions are more general,—applicable to all 
oceasions which can occur to us in the course of our lives.— 
Horace is teaching us in every line.—’’* Often, however, praises 
of Horace are traditional, and occasionally even borrowed—with- 
out due credit being given—from other critics. When Dryden 
says, ‘‘We must be children before we grow men. There was an 


1 Hoole and Brinsley record that Horace, Aristotle, and their contempor- 
aries were studied in the sixth form.—Foster Watson, The English Grammar 
School, Cambridge University Press, 1908, p. 372. 


. 2 Ker, W. P., Ed. Essays of John Dryden, Oxford, 1900, I, pp. 122, 189, 
5. 


3 Ker, I, p. 267. 
4 Ker, II, p. 82. 
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Ennius, and in the process of time a Lucilius and a Lucretius 
before Virgil and Horace,’’ he probably was sincere; the quota- 
tion, however, he borrowed from Dacier. 


THE HORATIAN QUOTATIONS 


Familiar with Horace as Dryden undoubtedly was, it must be 
remembered that reference to the Roman poet by no means sig- 
nifies direct consultation of his work. In an age of over-quota- 
tion, Dryden is notable for his moderation. Yet it is true that 
he quotes from Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, and Italian critics, 
some of whom he undoubtedly never read. A study of Dryden’s 
sources shows that in borrowing from some critic (and Dryden 
often borrows word for word, line for line, and occasionally even 
page for page), he often adopts that ecritic’s references to other 
authorities, ancient and modern. The Essay on Satire especially 
shows this tendency. , 


Dryden5 

Quintilian says, in plain words, 
‘‘Satira quidem tota nostra est’’; 
and Horace had said the same thing 
before him, speaking of his prede- 
cessor in that sort of poetry, ‘‘et 
Graecis intacti carminis auctor.’’ 
Nothing can be clearer than the 
opinion of the poet, and the orator, 
both the best critics of the two bes‘ 


Dacier 

Quintilien ne laisse aucun doute 
la-dessus, quand il écrit dans le 
chapitre X du Livre I. Satira quidem 
tota nostra est. ‘‘La Satire est 
toute entiere a vous.’’ C’est pour- 
quoi Horace |’appelle dans la dern- 
iere Satire de ce Livre, Graecis 
intactum carmen, une Poesie in- 
connué aux Grecs. 








ages of the Roman Empire, that 
Satire was wholly of Latin growth, 
and not transplanted to Rome from 
Athens. 


In the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, much of which is based on 
Corneille’s Discourses and Examens, Dryden borrows comparative- 
ly few Horatian quotations and discards entirely those from 
Aristotle. ‘‘Walter Moyle,’’ he says in the Parallel of Poetry and 
Painting, ‘‘furnished me according to my request with all the 
particular passages in Horace and Aristotle which were used by 
them to explain the Art of Poetry by that of Painting, which, 
if I have time to retouch this Essay, shall be inserted in their 
places.’’¢ 





5 Ker, II, p. 53, ll. 15-21; and Dacier’s Oeuvres d’Horace en Latin, Ams- 
terdam, 1775, Tom V, p. 2. 

6 How many quotations Moyle gave him, we do not know; but five such 
Horatian quotations are inserted in the Parallel. Subsequent essays by 
Dryden contain but six references to the Ars Poetica. 
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There remains, however, a sufficient number of quotations which 
are not second hand to warrant examination, especially when it is 
realized that they appear throughout practically all of the prose 
work, and that even in the poetry Dryden quotes from Horace’s 
didactic work. The earlier writings abound in direct quotations 
and allusions. Then for a time, we note shorter, often inexact, 
quotations, showing that perhaps Dryden was quoting from 
memory. And later we find more allusions than quotations. 

The Horatian quotations and allusion have the following dis- 
tribution : 


DIRECT 
Work QUOTATIONS ALLUSIONS 


Essay of Dramatic Poesy 19 

Defense of an Essay of Dramatic Poesy 

Preface to the Mock Astrologer 

Of Heroic Plays 

Defense of the Epilogue 

The Author’s Apology for Heroic Poetry 

The Preface to All for Love 

Preface to Troilus and Cressida 

The Prologue to Oxford 

Absalom and Achitophel 

The Preface to Ovid’s Epistles 

To the Earl of Roscommon 

Heroic Stanzas 

Preface to Sylvae (the Second Miscellany) 

The Hind and the Panther 

Preface to Albion and Albanius 

Britannia Redwiva 

Dedication of the Examen Poeticum 

A Discourse Concerning the Original and Progress 
of Satire 

A Parallel of Poetry and Painting 

Dedication of the Aeneéis 

Dedication of the Pastorals 

Preface to the Fables 

Dedication of the Georgics 

To the Duchess of Ormond 
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These one hundred and four Horatian quotations are taken 
from but eleven of a possible one hundred and forty poems.” As 





7 They have the following distribution: 

Ars Poetica, 1-9, 3-6, 9-10 (twice), 12-13, 15-16, 16, 19, 23, 25, 28, 47, 
52-53, 54, 55- 59, 70-73 (twice), 72, 86, 86-87, "48, 90- ‘91, 95, 102, 119, 120- 123, 
126, 133, 134, 137, 141-142, 144, "149, 150, 151- 152, 156, 180, 181- 182, 182- 
184, 185, 187, 188, 189, 191- 192, 231, 240, 240-243, 247, 248, 268- 269, 276, 
282- 284, 304, 304- 305, 322 (twice), 338, 351- 352, 351-353 (three times), 360, 
385 and 406. 

Epistule, 1.2.1-4, 1.4.43, 1.10.66, 1.18.71, 1.2.14, 11.1.3, 1.1.34, IT1.1.49, 
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one would expect, the Ars Poetica, rich in maxims for the writer 
and critic, furnished the greater number—sixty in all, some long, 
others short. The few lines which Dryden failed to quote are, 
with one exception, elaborations of those which he used. Thus, 
if the Ars Poetica were lost, it could be largely reconstructed 
through Dryden’s references. Next in popularity was the first 
Epistle of the Second Book, of which Dryden quoted thirteen 
passages, covering lines 49-185, in which Horace, after discussing 
the strife between the ancients and the moderns, championed the 
moderns though upholding the ancients. The tenth Satire of the 
first book, with its rules for the writing of satire, was frequently 
used. 





INFLUENCE ON THE CRITICAL DICTA 


The critical positions of Horace and Dryden are strikingly 
similar. Both entered early into the field of literary criticism, 
and both, having offended certain of their contemporaries, found 
it necessary to defend themselves and justify the positions they 
had assumed.® When their fame was more secure, when they were 
less exposed to envy, they spoke with greater authority. Both, 
it is true, lavished praise on their patrons and friends, and ex- 
tended their favor to poets of meager endowments. Thus, the 
amateur poets on the staff of Tiberius received their share of 
praise from Horace,’® and Charles, Lord Burkhurst, and many 
others, now unknown, were praised by the English critic.’ Horace 
considered Valgius and Varius renowned writers;'* Dryden called 
Boileau a second Horace, and highly praised Waller and Walsh."* 
Yet both are good judges of their own work. Although both 





IT.1.62-63, I1.1.63, I1.1.63, I1.1.66, I1.1.76, I1.1.88, I1.1.88-89, I1.1.139-146, II. 
1.147-155, I1.1.185, 1.2.40, 11.2.79. 

Satirae, 1.1, 1.4.42, 1.10.18, 1.10.44, 1.10.48, 1.10.68, 1.10.68-70, I. 10.90. 

Carmina, 1.6, 1.19.8, 1.37.26, IV.4.31-32, IV.8.28. 

Epodi, 16.37. 

8 Dryden assumed this same position in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy. 

9 Horace had aroused the wrath of the admirers of Lucilius by criticising 
their favorite poet, saying that he ‘‘flowed mudily along’’ (Sat. 1.4.11 and 
I.10.1,50). Dryden had bitterly criticised and satirized Buckingham, Settle, 
Shaftesbury, Rochester, and Shadwell. 

10 Horace Lpistulae I. 3; Od. L.6. 

11 Ker, I, pp. 25 ff. 
12 Od. T. 6. 2. 
13 Ker, II, p. 26. 
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borrowed, Horace from the Greeks, and Dryden from the French, 
they were devoted to the literary interests of their own countries. 

It has been said that Horace lacked the broad sympathy and 
deep penetration so essential to the great critic. Yet one must 
consider how seldom he attempted the réle. His critical writings 
are few, comprising but two satires, the Ars Poetica, and two 
epistles. Only in a part of these does he leave the Greek models 
and rely on his own judgment. These are probably the best of 
his critical utterances. Similarly, doubt has been expressed as 
to the value of Dryden’s critical work. 

Felix Bobertag, after a careful analysis of Troilus and Cressida 
and The Essay of Dramatic Poesy, concluded that Dryden’s 
criticism was ‘‘merely a tangled web.’’'* Swift, always hostile to 
Dryden, declared they were ‘‘merely writ at first to raise the 
author’s price a shilling.’”* Dr. Johnson, on the other hand, 
believed ‘‘Dryden may be properly considered the father of Eng- 
lish criticism, as the writer who first taught us to determine upon 
principles the merit of criticism.—His compositions are the effects 
of a vigorous genius operating upon large materials—He im- 
ported these materials and manufactured them according to his 
skill.’’2® 

It was this gathering power, the ability to see the materials to 
be incorporated into his own work, and eventually to become a 
part of English literary criticism, that led many to accuse Dry- 
den of plagiarism. And Dryden did borrow. Rapin, Corneille, 
Boileau; St. Evremond, Dacier, and Ronsard furnished him with 
material for many a preface. The critical writings of Jonson and 
Sidney he consulted. Yet Dryden, dependent upon others as he 
was, did more than borrow. A study of his principles of literary 
criticism will show how he took from many critics those points 
which suited his faney, analyzed them, added new points, and 
blended them into one harmonious whole. 


TRANSLATION 
The theory of imitation found a sure vein for expression in 





14 Dryden’s Theorie Des Dramas, by Felix Bobertag, Kobbling, Englische 
Studien, IV, p. 373. 

15 Wm. E. Bohn, ‘‘Development of John Dryden’s Literary Criticism,’’ 
Publ. Modern Lang. Assn., XXII (1907). 
my S. Johnson, ‘‘Essay on Dryden,’’ Lives of the English Poets, pp. 103, 
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the translations of the time. With the judgment of a true critic, 
Dryden saw the danger of both extremes, and chose a mean, ad- 
vocating and using paraphrase. In this he consciously followed 
Horace. As Horace had cautioned against the first of these meth- 
ods, ‘‘Nee verbum verbo curabis reddere, fidus Interpres,’’'’ Dry- 
den avoided it. With pride he pointed to Horace’s ‘‘translation 
of the first three lines of Homer’s Odysseis, which he has con- 
tracted into two,’’ and concluded that Horace was guided by 
paraphrase.** But even as Dryden advocated approach to sense 
rather than words, he failed to see the danger which attended 
such a practice. ‘‘For the century soon turned sense to spirit, 
spirit to fame, and brought a new work to replace the old.”’ 

His further theories of translation, excellent though they are, 
are not derived from Horace; for the two Horatian verses quoted 
by Dryden comprise the Roman poet’s directions for translation. 
Yet one must remember that Dryden’s theory did not stop with 
the preference of paraphrase. His skill as a poet, strengthened 
by his ability as a critic, showed him the necessity for a fuller 
interpretation. ‘‘Mastery of his own language and that of his 
author,—’’ ease, grace, and melody,?® he considered essential 
qualities. Yet, though he insisted that the translator take great 
care to interpret the classics aright, both in thought and in form, 
he believed that the ideal of translation had been reached when 
the author made his original into a work of his own time. 

These ideas of translation were carried into the following 
century, approved by Dr. Johnson,” and echoed by Rossetti.”? 
Even in the practical twentieth century, they appear almost un- 
changed. In the Forum, June, 1921, appeared The Art of Trans- 
lation by Frederick Harrison. And, although Mr. Harrison ridi- 
cules both Dryden’s translations and theories of translation, his 
own theories are little more than a re-wording of those of his 
predecessor. His laws for translation, ‘‘exact rendering of the 
full meaning—some echo of the original form, clarity, grace, and 
vigor in the new version,’”’ are strangely like those set forth by 





17 Ker, I, p. 237. 
18 Ker, I, p. 239. 
19 Ker, II, pp. 232-4. 


20In the Idler, Nos. 68 and 69 (1759), Dr. Johnson stated his belief that 
Dryden had fulfilled the functions of a translator. 


21 Rossetti, Preface to the Italian Poets, 1861. 
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Dryden in The Preface to Ovid’s Epistles** and in the Dedication 
of the Aeneis. When Mr. Harrison says that ‘‘exact sense of the 
original and harmony of form’’ were no concern of Dryden, he 
is in error. Dryden says that ‘‘we [translators] should conform 
in genius to his [the author’s] to give his thoughts either the 
same turn, if our tongue will bear it, or, if not, to vary but the 
dress, not to alter or destroy the substance.’’** And again, Dry- 
den tells us that ‘‘the wretched translator must make what music 
he can in the expression, and for this reason, it cannot always 
be so sweet as that of the original.’’* Moreover, parts of the 
translation of Virgil are almost pure echoes of form. 


WORDS 


‘“‘There is,’’> Dryden said, ‘‘one way of improving the 
language, which poets especially have practiced in all ages: that 
is, by applying received words to a new signification; and this, 
I believe, is what is meant by Horace, in that precept which is so 
variously construed by expositors: 

Dixeris egregie, notum si callida verbum 

Reddiderit junctura novum.’’26 
Thus Dryden, believing that this ‘‘innovating’’ of words would 
help make the English language ‘‘the softest, sweetest, the most 
harmonious,’’*” again followed the precept of Horace. ‘‘Horatii 
curiosa felicitas’’ he lauded even as he considered the Roman 
poet a ‘‘great refiner of the Roman tongue.’”* Ben Jonson and 
Fletcher had begun the innovating of words, and had established 
the precedent. This Dryden recognized; yet he justified the 
practice by referring to Horace. In approving that poet’s coin- 
ing of Latin words, he says, ‘‘How much more may I challenge 
the privilege to do it with the same prerequisites from the best 
and most judicious of writers?’’ The prerequisite, moderation, 
was likewise Horatian—for Horace himself was cautious to 





22 See Ker, I, p. 241, and II, pp. 232 ff. 
28 Ker, I, p. 241. 

24 Ker, II, p. 233. 

25 Ker, I, p. 171. 

26 Horace, A.P., 47. 

27 Ker, I, p. 273. 
28 Ker, I, p. 171. 
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obtrude a new word on his readers and makes custom and com- 
mon use the best measure of receiving it into our writings:° 


Multa renascentur quae nunc cecidere, cadentque 
Quae nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus 
Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi.’’3° 


The translation of Virgil abounds in words brought over almost 
direct from the Latin. But Dryden’s innovating did not stop 
with the introduction of purely classic words. One of the most 
interesting examples of his method of coining words is seen in the 
adoption of the word protatick which Scaliger had used. Cor- 
neille borrowed it from Sealiger,** and introduced it as a French 
word. Dryden in borrowing from Corneille*? the material for the 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy, borrowed protatick and coined it as a 
new English word. 


EARLY THEORIES OF THE DRAMA 


Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic Poesy, which Samuel Johnson 
called England’s ‘‘first regular and valuable treatise on the art 
of writing,’’ embodies that critic’s first expression of his theories 
of poetry and the drama.** The Essay is based largely on Cor- 
neille’s Essays (1660), and supplemented largely by Ben Jonson’s 
Timber or Discoveries (1620-35). 

Through these two ecrities,** Dryden borrowed much of the 
material from Quintilian, Cicero, Horace, and the modern critics, 
Heinsius, Sealiger, Erasmus, and Pontanus. Jonson’s theories of 
poetry and drama were often taken almost bodily from the Dutch 
critics. 

Ker’s statement, agreeing with that of Bolingbroke, that Dry- 
den ‘‘received more from the Spanish and Italian critics than 





29 Ker, I, p. 51. This statement with the quotation, Dryden received 
direct from Corneille’s first Discours. 

80 A.P., 70-3. 

31 Ker, I, p. 297. 

82 Corneille, Examens de Rodogune, Nouvelle Ed., Paris, 1862, p. 92. 

83 It is interesting to note that this English version of the Art of Poetry 
preceded that of Boileau by seven years. Hence the statement that Boileau 
crystalized for Dryden the theory of poetry cannot be given too much 
credence. 

34 Spingarn in Modern Philology, April, 1905, ‘‘The Sources of Jonson’s 
Discoveries,’’ has shown the extent of Jonson’s borrowings. George Noyes, 
in an unpublished dissertation, has shown that in naming the parts of a 
play Jonson quotes a half page of Casaubon. 
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seems hardly exact when one notes the extent 


of Dryden’s borrowing from Jonson and Corneille. 
In the opening of the Essay, Dryden said that ‘‘this incorrect 
Essay (was) written in the country and without the help of 


books or advice of friends.’’** 


But in the Defense of an Essay, 


Dryden frankly admitted that he derived many of his remarks 
from ‘‘the authority of Aristotle and Horace and from the rules 


and examples of Ben Jonson and Corneille.’’ 


I ean find no 


passages taken from Timber or Discoveries, in which Dryden did 


not openly acknowledge his debt. 


The Horatian quotations used 


by Jonson did not prove acceptable to Dryden. 
In acknowledging his debt to Corneille, Dryden was not so 
frank. At times, he referred to his French critic; but more often 


he neglected to do so. 


Although he borrowed few passages ver- 


batim, the thought he often left unchanged. The following pas- 
sages*® show his tendency to borrow. 


DRYDEN 

—in the instructive part they have 
erred worse: instead of punishing 
vice and rewarding virtue, they have 
often shown a prosperous wicked- 
ness, and an unhappy piety; they 
have set before us a bloody image 
of revenge in Medea, and give her 
dragons to convey her safe from 
punishment, a Priam and Astyanax 
murdered, and Cassandra ravished, 
and the lust and murder ending in 
victory of him who acted them; in 
short there is no indecorum in our 
modern plays—. 





85 Ker, I, p. 27. 


CORNEILLE 

La seconde utilité du poéme dra- 
matique se rencontre en la naive 
peinture des vices et des vertus, qui 
ne manque jamais a faire son effect, 
quand elle est bien achevée, et que 
les traits en sont si reconnoissables 
qu’on ne les peut confondre 1’un 
dans l’autre ne prendre le vice pour 
vertu. Celle-ci se fait alors toujours 
aimer, quoique malheureuse; et celui- 
la se fait toujours hair, bien que 
triomphant. Les Anciens ge sont 
forte souvent contentes et cette 
Peinture sans se mettre en peine les 
adultere tuent Agamemnon impune- 
ment; Medee en fait autant de ses 
enfants, et Atrée de ceux de son 
frere Thyeste, qu’il lui fait manger. 
Il est vrai qu’a bien considerer ces 
actions qu’ils choissoient pour la 
catastrophe de _ leurs _ tragédies, 
cétoient des criminels qu’ils faisoient 
punir, mais par descrimes plus 
grands que les leurs. 


36 Ker, I, p. 50; Corneille, Les Grands Ecrwains de la France, omens 


Edition, Paris, Librairie de L. Hachette et C., 1862, p. 20. 
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Often, he referred to the French critic as an authority :*” 


DRYDEN 

There ought to be one action, says 
Corneille, that is one complete action 
which leaves the mind of the audi- 
ence in a full repose; but this can- 
not be brought to pass by many 
other imperfect actions which con- 
duce to it, and hold the audience in 
a delightful suspense of what will 
be. 


CORNEILLE 

Il n’y doit avoir qu’une action com- 
pléte qui lasse l’esprit de 1|’auditeur 
dans le calme; mais elle ne peut le 
devenir quae par plusieurs autres 
imparfaites, qui lui servent d’ach- 
eminent, et tiennent cet auditeur 
dans une agréable suspension? 


But Dryden was too great a critic merely to accept some one 
else’s opinions; hence, he at times disagreed with the French 


eritic :** 


DRYDEN 
... a play ought to be, a just and 
lively image of human nature, repre- 
senting its passions and humours, 
and the changes of fortune to which 
it is subject, for the delight and 
instruction of mankind. 


CORNEILLE 

Il, ne faut pas prétendre, dit ce 
philosophe, que ce genre de poésie 
nous donne toute sorte de plaisir, 
mais seulement celui qui lui est 
propre; et pour trouver ce plaisir 
qui lui est propre, et le donner aux 
spectateurs, il faut suivre les pre- 
ceptes de l’art, et leur plaire selon 
ses regles——Il faut que le poéte 
traite son sujet selon le vraisembla- 
ble et le nécessaire. 


Of the nineteen Horatian passages in the Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy, probably fourteen are taken from Corneille’s Essays. The 
overwhelming number of quotations from Aristotle, Dryden 
neglected almost entirely. Unlike that of Corneille, Dryden’s 


essay was written as a dialogue. 


Corneille’s own arguments for 


the merit of the French stage, Dryden used in his comparison of 
English and French dramas to show the superiority of the Eng- 


lish over the French.*® 


In 1758-9, Lessing took over, almost bodily, the Essay of Dra- 
matic Poesy, calling it Literaturbrief. His purpose was to show 
the superiority of the English over the French and to point out 
the weakness of the Corneille theories. And in doing this, all 





87 Corneille, Troisiéme Discours, Tom I, p. 15; and Ker, I, p. 41. 
88 Ker, I, p. 36. Corneille Tom I, pp. 16-17. 


89 Ker, I, pp. 16-18. 
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unconsciously, he used Corneille’s own arguments!*® Lessing’s 
work proving popular, furthered the belief in English dramatic 
supremacy. Later Addison used the Essay as a model for the 
Dialogue upon Medals. 

In subsequent essays, Dryden referred little to Corneille, and 
more to Bossu, Rapin, and Rymer, for ideas of the moderns; and 
to Horace and Aristotle for those of the ancients. 

When Dryden defines a play, and says that ‘‘neither Aristotle 
nor Horace, nor Any other who writ on that subject had ever 
done it,’’ he relies upon Horace. His definition is a revision of 
Horace’s coneeption of a poem, ‘‘a just and lively human nature 
representing its passions, and humours, and the changes of for- 
tune to which it is subject for the delight and instruction of man- 
kind.’*** Corneille had dared omit instruction in his definition. 
Later Dryden explained this definition, saying that a play should 
represent nature, and yet be true to life. ‘‘All of these proper- 
ties,’’ he says,*? ‘‘Horace has hinted to a judicious observer: 
1. Notandi sunt tibi mores; 2. Aut famam sequere; 3. Aut sibi 
convententia finge; 4. Servetur ad imum, qualis ab incepto pro- 
cesserit, et sibi constet.’’ In other words, he believed that those 
playwrights were most successful who adapted their genius to 
their age.** 

When he first mentioned the Unities, Dryden said,** ‘‘Out of 
these two [Aristotle’s Poetics, and Horace’s Art of Poetry], have 
been extracted the famous Rules which the French call Des Trois 
Unitez, or the Three Unities, which ought to be observed in every 
play.’’ Though he believed that these unities should be respected, 
his interpretations seriously modified them. Following the ex- 
amples of Corneille, he declared that*® ‘‘Unity of Action is suf- 
ficiently preserved if all the imperfect actions of the play are 





40 Baumgartner has shown how Lessing embodies Dryden’s theories. The 
German and the Englishman used identical arguments favoring English 
dramatic supremacy, enumerated the same British dramatists, and pro- 
claimed Shakespeare’s genius.—‘‘On Dryden’s Relation to Germany in the 
Eighteenth Century,’’ University of Nebraska Studies (1907), p. 324. 


41 Ker, I, p. 38. 
42 Ker, I, p. 215. Horace, A.P., 156; 119; 126. 

43 Ker, I, p. 160. 

44 Ker, I, p. 38. This is taken from Corneille’s Des Trois Unitez. 
45 Ker, I, p. 71. 
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conducing to the main design.—Variety, if ordered, will afford a 
greater pleasure to the audience.’’ He pointed to Horace’s* 


Atque ita mentitur, sic veris falsa remiscet, 
Primo ne medium, medio ne discrepet imum! 


Corneille, who paved the way for Dryden, had declared that 
the time allotted the ancients was too short to finish a great 
action. Hence, by concentration and compression he restricted 
the time of his story. Dryden went further than Corneille, and, 
though he did not discard the theory, advocated a free inter- 
pretation of it.*7 ‘‘ ’Tis easy,’’ he says, ‘‘for speculative persons 
to judge severely; but if they would produce to public view ten 
or twelve pieces of this nature, they would give more latitude to 
the rules than I have done. . .’’ With apparent satisfaction, he 
showed how bare were the plots of the ancients; and how even 
Euripides, in trying to observe the unities, ridiculously had a 
victor go forty miles and return in one day. He agreed with 
Corneille, that tragedy should be an event of not more than 
twenty-four hours to thirty hours, and that the event of comedy 
should not exceed the time of presentation. 

Unity of Place had been a matter of great concern to Corneille, 
who finally decreed that the place might be changed without a 
change of scene. The spectators, he said, were not to ask too many 
questions. Dryden did not accept this. His first conviction was 
that*® ‘‘Unity of place, however it might be practised by them 
[the ancients] was never any of their rules; we neither find it in 
Aristotle, Horace, or any who have written of it till in our age 
the French poets first made it a precept of the stage.’’ Noting 
how the French in their strict observance of unity of place had 
often removed from their plays the most beautiful parts, Dryden 
condemned this French unity of place. He suggested, however, 
that parts of a play be related rather than acted.*® 

‘‘Nor does this contradict the opinion of Horace, where he tells 
us, 





46 Ker, I, p. 58. Horace, A.P., 151-2. 
47 This is from Corneille’s Troisiéme Discours. 
48 Ker, I, p. 48. 


49 Ker, I, p. 64. This same thought, without the quotation, is in Corneille’s 
La Dramatique Poetique. 
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Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 


For he says immediately after, 


.. . Non tamen intus 
Digna geri promes in scenam; multaque tolles 
Ex oculis, quae mox narret facundia praesens. 


Among which he recounts some: 


Nee pueros coram populo Medea trucidet 
Aut in avem Progne mutetur cadmus in Anguem ete.’’50 


Again following the Roman poet, he says that this relating of 
parts of a play will please the audience.*t ‘‘Or else Horace is 
in the wrong when he commends Lucilius for it.’’ Yet he cautions 
that too much should not be related, for ‘‘One advantage the 
drama has above the other, namely that it represents to view what 
the poem only does relate’’; and, again he quotes Horace to prove 
his point.** The continuity of joining, or the joining of scenes 
he advocated, pointing to the authority of ‘‘the Ancients’’ and 
‘‘the French.’’** The unwinding of an extremely elaborate plot, 
so common in the plays of Ben Jonson, Dryden considered tire- 
some. ‘‘Horace,’’ he says,** ‘‘has judiciously observed : 

Creditur, ex medio quia res arcessit, habere 

Sudoris minimum; sed habet Comedia tanto 

Plus oneris, quanto veniae minus.’’ 

In drawing characters, Dryden followed Horace’s advice not 
to take all blemish from them nor to show all the faults. Homer, 
he praises as a great creator of characters, each of which has® 
‘‘the divinae particulam aurae.’’ 

Like Horace, Dryden did not formulate many rules for comedy. 
In fact, his theory is fragmentary and does not correspond with 
his practice. In general, he agreed with the Roman poet, that*® 
‘‘Comedy presents us with the imperfections of human nature.’’ 





50 Horace, A.P., 180-2; 183-5; 185-7, The Oxford text uses ‘‘vertatur’’ 
rather than ‘‘mutetur.’’ 


51 Ker, II, p. 7. Horace, Sat., I. 10. 8. 

52 Ker, I, p. 154; and Horace, A.P., 180. 

53 Ker, I, p. 40. 

54 Ker, I, p. 87; and Horace, Ep., II, 1. 168. 
55 Ker, II, p. 157; and Horace, Sat., II. 2. 79. 
56 Ker, I, p. 135. 
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Yet he cautioned that comedy should not take too many liberties. 
In his remarks on heroic plays Dryden makes no use of Horace 
or of the French*’ critics. 

In discussing tragedy, Dryden remarked that he would have 
followed closely the ancients, had not their plots been too regular 
and too small for English tragedy. Shakespeare he considered his 
model; Bossu, Rymer and Rapin, his masters.*°* Strangely enough, 
he makes little use of Corneille. In using Horace’s rules for 
tragedy, Dryden attempted to bridge the gap between the ancients 
and the moderns.®® ‘‘The Italians and the French crities, by 
studying the precepts of Aristotle and Horace, and having the 
examples of the Grecian poets before their eyes,’’ he says, ‘‘have 
given us the rules for modern tragedy.’’ 

In the Essay of Dramatic Poesy (1668), he had said that* 
‘‘tragedy is to beget admiration, compassion or econcernment’’; 
and was ‘‘always founded upon some known history: according 
to that of Horace, ‘Ex noto fictum carmen sequar’.’’ This in 
general was Corneille’s theory. Nine years later Dryden added 
his belief that tragedy should ‘‘instruct delightfully.’’** Distinet- 
ly Horatian is the opinion that tragedy ‘‘is an imitation of one 
entire, great, and probable action; not told, but represented; 
which by moving in us fear and pity, is conducive to the purging 
of those two passions in our minds.’’*? And, with Horace, he 
agrees that tragedy should be® ‘‘pompous and magnificent,’ 
‘‘great in nature and such thoughts as quality and court educa- 
tion might inspire.’’ In this, Dryden probably was influenced by 
Bossu and Rapin, ‘‘the best of modern crities.’’* 


POETRY 


Dryden’s theories of poetry are found in no one essay, but per- 
vade all. As many of these essays are mere unoriginal learning, 
gleaned from sources ancient and modern, they represent a store- 





57G. Noyes, unpublished Harvard dissertation, John Dryden, p. 90. 
58 Ker, I, pp. 191 ff., and pp. 203 ff. 

59 Ker, II, p. 134. 

60 Ker, I, p. 58; and Horace, A.P., p. 240. 

61 Ker, I, p. 209. 

62 Ker, I, p. 207. 

63 Ker, I, p. 246 ff. 

64 Ker, I, p. 211. 
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house of the opinions of the day. Yet Dryden was too great a 
critic merely to accept the statements of others. Much he added; 
some he discarded ; and at times he even ventured to disagree with 
authorities ancient and modern. 

In stating his theory of poetry, Dryden summed up and elab- 
orated the ideas of Bacon, Jonson, and Sidney, and strengthened 
them with Horatian quotations. He first declared that poetic 
genius was the gift of nature. ‘‘How to improve it, many books 
may teach us; how to obtain it, none; that nothing can be done 
without it, all agree,’’ he says, and then proves his point by 
Horace, ‘‘Tu nihil invicta dices faciesve Minerva.’’ Without in- 
vention a poet is but a copier and a plagiary of ,others.® 

‘*So then,’’ Dryden continues, ‘‘the first happiness of the poet’s 
imagination is properly invention or finding of the thought; the 
second is fancy, or the variation, deriving or moulding of that 
thought as the judgment represents it proper to the subject; the 
third is elocution, or the art of clothing and adorning that 
thought so found and varied, in apt, significant, and sounding 
words; the quickness of imagination is seen in the invention, the 
fertility in the fancy, and accuracy in the expression.’’** Dryden, 
perhaps unconsciously, was there following Cicero and Horace. 
Cicero, however, gave equal stress to art, which he believed could 
be acquired, and genius, that gift of the Muses.** In adding that 
‘*no poet should pretend to write who cannot temper his fancy 
with his judgment,’’ Dryden was following the precept of Horace, 
derived, however, through Rapin. 

Like his predecessors, Bacon and Sidney, Dryden” regarded 
poetry as an imitative art. ‘‘Indeed,’’ he says, ‘‘the poet dresses 
truth, and adorns nature, but does not alter them: 


Ficta voluptatis causa sint proxima veris.’’ 


In his insistence upon rules for the writing of poetry, Dryden 
advised that all poets study Aristotle and Horace, both of whom 





65 Ker, II, p. 138; Horace, A.P., 385. 
66 This quotation was probably furnished Dryden by Walter Moyle. 
67 Ker, I, p. 15. 
68 Horace, A.P., 296, 408 and 455 ff. Dryden quoted none of these pass- 
ages. 
69 Rapin, Reflexions sur la Poeticus en general, 5. Ed., 1686. 
70 Ker, I, p. 121; and Horace, A.P., 338. 
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embodied the rules for imitation of nature. In heeding rules, 
Dryden showed most clearly his tendency to rely on the ancients. 
For them, rules had been almost the final decree. And Dryden, 
dependent as he was upon them, followed them in this even as 
his love of freedom led him to attempt to reconcile freedom and 
authority. When he gives Horace’s rules for the writing of 
poetry and states that the ancients’: ‘‘are and ought to be our 
masters,’’ he remarks that his style is an imitation of the divine 
Shakespeare. Dryden agreed with Horace’s decree that a poem 
should have a likeness to nature, either as Nature was, or as the 
poet fancied she would be.”* ‘‘But if no latitude is to be allowed 
a poet, you take from him not only his license of quidlibet audendi, 
but you tie him up in a straighter compas than you would a 
philosopher,’’’* he says, and quotes Horace, Ars Poetica, lines 
9-10. Yet he would have the poet be moderate in Licentia Poetica, 
even as the Roman poet had said.7* ‘‘The subject of a poem,’’® 
he says, ‘‘is a great action of some illustrious hero. It is the 
same in painting; not every action, nor every person is consider- 
able en. ugh to enter the cloth.’’ Thus like Corneille and Rymer, 
he failed to see that all human life is a fit subject for poetry. 
As Dryden was himself a model of correctness, he necessarily 
stressed perfection of form. Admirer as he was of the ancients, 
he found in them many precepts which would justify his prac- 
tice. Horace had advocated the necessity of ‘‘limae labor’’ and 
of vigorous self criticism if one would be a poet.”® These theories 
Dryden tested in his poetry, and strongly advocated for others. 
But even more to his fancy were the Horatian precepts for the 
usage and coining of words. When accused of writing roughly, 
he immediately said that his words were adapted to his subject, 
and quoted Horace to prove his point.” Again he praised Vir- 
gil,”® ‘‘for the very sound of his words is somewhat co-natural to 





71 Ker, I, p. 200. This statement is brought over from Rymer. 
72 Horace, A.P., 9-13. 

73 Ker, I, p. 103. 

7 Ker, I, p. 189; Horace, A.P., 9-13. 

75 Ker, I, p. 132. 

76 Horace, A.P., 290 ff.; Sat., I, 10. 72; Ep., II. I. 167. 

77 Ker, I, p. 18; and Horace, A.P., 19 and 28. 
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the subject,—and this is it which Horace means in his Epistle to 
the Pisos— 


Dixeris egregie notum si callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura novum.’’ 


Thus relying on Horace, he declared that ‘‘Poetry requires 
ornament; and that is not to be had in our Teuton monosyllables; 
and, therefore, if I find any elegant word in a celassie author, I 
propose it to be naturalized by using it myself.’’’® His final 
caution, that the poet use specific words, he derived from Horace; 


Descriptas servare vices, operum colores, 
Cur ego si nequeo ignoroque poeta salutor? 


In the discussion of rhyme, Dryden frequently changes his 
opinion. In the Preface to Annus Mirabilis (1666), he bewails 
the fact that ‘‘the learned languages have certainly a great ad- 
vantage of us in not being tied like us in the slavery of rhyme.’’*° 


' Two years later, in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, he stoutly de- 


fended and advocated rhyme, here quoting Horace as an author- 
ity. ‘‘Heroic rhyme is nearest nature as being the noblest kind 
of modern verse. 


Indignatur enim privatis et prope socco 
Dignis carminibus narrari caena Thyestae 


says Horace, and in another place, 


Effutire leves indigna tragoedia versus.’’51 


He likewise used Horace as an authority for the statement that 
rhyme should be used, as it is unlike discourse, and helps cover 
defects.** But, he gradually found rhyme distasteful, and in the 
Preface to Aurengzebe (1676) admitted that he was weary ‘‘of 
his long loved Mistress Rhyme.’’ 

This same feeling toward rhyme he expressed in the Preface 
to Albion and Albanius, where he says that it is preposterous that 
rhyme should take the place of reason.** Yet, in his own poems, 
rhyme prevails. 





79 Ker, I, p. 13. 
80 Ker, I, p. 12. 
81 Ker, I, p. 101. And Horace, A.P., 90-91, 321. The first of these quota- 

tions was derived from Corneille. 

82 Ker, I, p. 114; and Horace, A.P., 361-4, 149-150. 

83 Ker, I, p. 279. 
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Following Horace’s theory of poetry as Dryden does, it is 
strange to find the two differing as to the function of poetry. 
For Horace, the function of poetry was to please and to instruct. 
Dryden, though granting that instruction might be an aim, doubt- 
ed whether it was of primary importance. In the Essay of Dra- 
matic Poesy (1668) he says,®* ‘‘. . . for delight is the chief, if not 
the only end for poesy; instruction can be admitted, but in the 
second place, for poesy only instructs as it delights.’’ And in 
the Preface to All for Love (1679), he merely says, ‘‘Poetry 
which is a picture of Nature, must please.’’ Yet his own poetry, 
especially the Satires, seems written primarily to instruct. 

Dryden considered poetry such a great art that he advocated*® 
‘‘keep(ing) out a crowd of little poets who press for admission, 
and are not of quality.’’ ‘‘Horace,’’ he says, ‘‘would no more 
allow such poets a place among the critics than would Demetrius 
the Mimic and Tigelius, the buffoon.’’** Yet he urged that the 
critic judge not harshly. This he asked, using Horace as author- 
ity, ‘‘. . . if we can persuade ourselves by the candor of that 
poet, who though the most severe of critics, has left us this caution 
by which to moderate our censures— 

. ubi plura nitent in carmine non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis .. .’’ 
SATIRE 

When one reads The Essay on Satire, and notes the frequent 
allusions and references to Horace, he is inelined to believe that 
the Roman critic inspired that work. It is true that Dryden de- 
rived most of his assertions from Horace, and his indebtedness he 
readily declared. Yet he neglected to say that many of these 
ideas were derived through the modern erities. Scott says, ‘‘Dry- 
den was, I suspect, contented rather to know something from them 
than to put himself to the trouble of compiling more valuable 
material. Such is the disquisition concerning the word satire, 
which is chiefly extracted from Casaubon, Dacier and Rigault.’’ 





84‘ Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare,’’ A.P., 333. 

85 Ker, I, p. 113. 

86 Ker, II, p. 165. 

87 Ker, I, 198; and Horace, Sat., I. 10. 90. 

88 Ker, I, p. 89. 

89 Ker, II, p. 53; and Dacier, Tom V, pp. 2, 3, 4. Cf. Ullman, ‘‘ Dramatic 
‘Satura’,’’ Classical Philology, IX, p. 4, note 2. 
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This assertion, probably based upon a statement from Dryden 
regarding his authorities, is largely true. However, none of the 
Horatian material proved acceptable to the English critic. His 
indebtedness to the French critic is undoubted. In borrowing 
from him some five hundred and seventy lines, almost word for 
word, clause for clause, and sentence for sentence, Dryden like- 
wise carried over the allusions and quotations from Livy, Quin- 
tilian, Virgil, Horace, Diomedes, Ennius, Sealiger and Heinsius. 











In the following, the parallelism is apparent: 


DRYDEN 

Satura as I have formerly noted, is 
an adjective, and relates to the 
word lanx, which is understood; and 
this lanz in English a charger, or 
large platter, was yearly filled with 
all sorts of fruits, which were offered 
to the gods at their festivals as the 
premices, or first gatherings. These 
offerings of several sorts thus min- 
gled, it is true, were not unknown 
to the Grecians, who called them 
navnagnov Pvoiav, sacrifice of all 
sorts of fruits; and szdvoxegulay, 
when they offered all kinds of grain. 
—Virgil has mentioned those sacri- 
fices in his Georgics: 


Lancibus et pandis fuwmantia red- 
dimus exta: 


and in another place, 


Later the two wrote: 


DRYDEN2° 
Lucilius came into the world when 
Pacuvius flourished most. He also 
made satires after the manner of 
Ennius, but he gave them a more 





90 Ker, I, p. 61; and Dacier, Tom V, 9, 10, 11. 


DACIER 

Satura, est un adjectif qui se rap- 
porte a un substantif sous-entendu. 
Car les anciens Romains disoient 
saturam, en sousentendant lancem: 
& satura lanx, étoit proprement un 
bassin rempli de toutes sortes de 
fruits, qu’ils offroient tous les ans 
a Ceres & & Bacchus, comme les 
premices de tout ce qu’ils venonient 
de cueillir. Ces Offrandes de différ- 
entes choses mélées ensemble, n’étoi- 
ent pas inconnués aux Grecs, qui les 
appelloient xdévxagzxov tvolav quand 
is offroient des légumes. Le Gram- 
mairien Diomede a parfaitement ex- 
pliqué & la coutume des Romains, & 
le mot satura, dans ce passage: 
Lanx referta variis multisque prim- 
itiis sacris Cereris inferebatur, & & 
copia saturitate rei satura vocabatur, 
cujus generis lancium & Virgilius in 
Georgics meminit, cum hos modo 
dicit: 

Lancibus & pandis fumantia red- 
dimus exta. et lancesque & liba 
feremus. 


DACIER 
Lucilius nfquit dans le tems que 
Pacuve étoit dans sa force. II fit 
aussi des Satires, mais il leur donna 
un tour nouveau; & il ticha d’imiter 
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graceful turn, and endeavored to 
imitate more closely the vetus com- 
oedeia of the Greeks, of which the 
old original Roman Satire had no 
idea, till the time of Livius Andron- 
icus. And though Horace seems to 
have made Lucilius the first author 
of satire in verse amongst the 
Romans, in these words— 


. . . Quid? cum est Lucilus ausus 
Primus im hune operis componere 
carmima morem, 


he is only thus to be understood; 
that Lucilius had given a more 
graceful turn to the satire of Ennius 
and Pacuvius, not that he invented 
a new satire of his own; and Quin- 
tilian seems to explain this passage 
of Horace in these words: 


Satira quidem tota nostra est; im 
qua primus imsignem laudem adeptus 
est Lucilws.’’ 


Thus, both Horace and Quintilian 
give a kind of primacy of honour to 
Lucilius, amongst the Latin satir- 
ists. 


de plus prés le caractére de la vielle 
Comédie Greque, dont on n’avoit 
dans l’ancienne Satire Romaine 
qu’une idée fort imparfait, & telle 
qu’on pouvait la trouver dans un 
Poéme que la Nature seule avoit 
dicté, avant que les Romains eussent 
Pense & imiter les Grecs, & 4 s’en- 
richir de leurs dépouilles. C’est 
ainsi qu’il faut entendre ce passage 
de la I. Satire du Liv. II. 


se , . « Quid, cum est Lucilius ausus 
Primus in hune operis componere 
carmina morem?’? 


Et quoi, quand Lucilius osle premier 
faire de cette sorte de vers? Horace 
n’a eu garde de vouloir dire qu’on 
n’eit pas fait des Satires avant 
Lucilius, puisque Lucilius avoit éré 
précéde par Ennius & par Pacuve, 
dont il n’acoit fait que suivre 1’ex- 
emple. Il a voulu seulement faire 
entendre, que Lucilius avoit donné 
une nouvelle fagon & ce Péeme, qu’il 
l’avoit embelle & que par cette 
raison d’en devait étre considéré 
comme le premier Auteur. Quin- 
tilien a en la méme pensée, quand 
il a écrit dans le Chap. I du Liv 
X Satira quidem tota nostra est, in 
qua primus insignem laudem adeptus 
est Lucilius. La Satire est toute 
entiére & nous. 


These remarks on the origin of satire, Dacier in turn had de- 
rived from the Latin poet and his interpreters, Sealiger and 


Heinsius. 


Horace had expressed these opinions in the first epistle 


, of the second book, and, more extensively, in the tenth satire of 


the first book. 


At times Dryden plainly admits his indebtedness. After a 
labored and flattering dedication, he remarks, ‘‘I am now almost 
at my depth; at least by the help of Dacier I am swimming to 


it.” 


91 Ker, II, p. 53. 


And then he swims alongside of the French critic for some 
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two hundred thirty-seven lines, paralleling both ideas and quo- 
tations. 

Such passages, as I have said, abound. Both conclude that 
Roman satire was begun by Ennius, furthered by Lucilius, and 
completed by Horace. Both agree that satire results from a de- 
sire to purge the passions and punish the wicked. Yet Dryden 
makes some changes. He says that Livius Andronicus first in- 
troduced satire on the Roman stage;*? and, with startling frank- 
ness, when speaking of the spelling of satire, he tells us that ‘‘it 
is false spelled throughout this book; for it is here written Satyr; 
which, not having considered at the first, I thought it not worth 
considering afterwards. But the French are more nice, and never 
spell it any other way than satire.’’®* 

But, although Dryden followed Dacier closely, he referred much 
more frequently to the Roman poet. To Dacier’s seven allusions 
and quotations, Dryden added forty-seven allusions and four 
quotations. At times, he seems to have been unwilling merely to 
accept Dacier’s quotations from Horace, and enlarges them. For 
example, Dacier’s two verse quotations from the first epistle of 
the second book, Dryden enlarged to a sixteen line quotation and 
translation.** After this, he followed Dacier closely. 

This idea of satire, distinctly Horatian, and with little attempt 
to distinguish between satire and satura, prevailed until the 
eighteenth century. At the beginning of that age, Dryden’s 
Essay made its way into Germany. Floegel, after reading it, re- 
marked that Dryden was an authority on satire; while Blanken- 
burg called him ‘‘the one authority.’”° Even today we find 
critics respecting if not entirely accepting Dryden’s theories on 
satire. Few, however, recognize the source of this much praised 
work. 


CONCLUSION 


To trace the influence of Dryden upon subsequent literature is, 
to a large extent, to trace the influence of Horace. For Dryden 





92 Ker, I. 58. 

98 Ker, I, p. 67. 

94 Ker, II, pp. 48-49. This is one of Dryden’s few translations from 
Horace. 

95 Baumgartner, ‘‘Dryden’s Relation to Germany, in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ Unwersity of Nebraska Studies, No. V, p. 318. 
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had summed up and concentrated what he found scattered. Some 
writers, like Radulfus Tortarius, had imitated a satire; others, 
like Burton, had quoted from an epistle or an ode; or, like Vida, 
had modeled after the Ars Poetica. But John Dryden so ab- 
sorbed most of Horace’s writings that they became part and par- 
cel of his life and thought. 

At first he, like his contemporaries, was interested in transla- 
tion and imitation. Realizing, as he said, that Horace’s many 
excellencies were beyond his grasp, he translated but a few odes. 
And although we cannot consider those his best translations—his 
Virgil is far superior—yet they outrank those of his contempora- 
ries. It is in his epistolary verse that Dryden is most like Horace. 
His praise of men rings with a Roman grandeur; many of the 
satires are decidedly Horatian; some, like the Hind and the Pan- 
ther, have the Horatian framework, phraseology, and ‘‘charac- 
ters.’’ Throughout all of Dryden’s critical work run quotations, 
allusions, or reminiscences of Horace. At first, Dryden believed 
that Horace had so anticipated all problems, that it was unneces- 
sary to do more than follow him. Later, relying more on himself, 
he critically examined the Roman poet, and frequently modified 
his dictates to suit the needs of seventeenth century England. 
Yet he rarely misinterpreted the poet. 

Strongly influenced by his contemporaries, though towering 
head and shoulders above them by virtue of his intellect and 
eloquence, Dryden became the leader of the century. In this 
position, he transmitted the influence of Horace. His verse paved 
the way for that of Pope and Swift, both of whom were subject 
to the Roman poet. His prose, even more Horatian than his verse, 
was the fore-runner of that of Addison and Steele. These eight- 
eenth century writers carried on the Horatian tradition. Of the 
two, Addison best interpreted the spirit and extended further the 
influence of the poet. 

Through these interpretations, Horace’s boast has been fulfilled: 


. usque ego postera Crescam laude recens. 
Od. III. 30. 7-8. 














DIE NEUHOCHDEUTSCHE 
as 4 ERGEBNISSE UND 
IELE! 


By Karu von BAHDER 
Darmstadt, Germany 


Bei der Degriindung der germanistischen Wissenschaft durch 
Jakob Grimm und seine Mitforscher ist die neuhochdeutsche 
Sprache im Kreise der germanischen Sprachen nicht ihrer Bedeu- 
tung entsprechend mit herangezogen worden. Das Interesse lag 
zunachst durchaus bei dem germanischen Altertum und bei der 
alteren Sprache, deren Aufhellung freilich auch viel Licht iiber 
die Sprache der Neuzeit verbreitete, aus der allein aber doch die 
eigentiimliche Gestaltung und die grundlegenden Gesetze der nhd. 
Sprache nicht erkannt werden und das richtige Verstandnis finden 
konnten. So hat Grimm in seiner Deutschen Grammatik fiir das 
Nhd. nicht entfernt dasselbe geleistet wie fiir die alteren Sprach- 
stufen und auch sonst befasste sich die Forschung anfangs nur 
wenig mit der nhd. Sprache, in deren besondere Entwicklung man 
nicht die notigen Einblicke gewann. Und doch ist von den Haupt- 
werken Jakob Grimms eins ganz vorwiegend dem Nhd. gewidmet, 
nimlich das Deutsche Worterbuch, wo die Geschichte der Worte 
natirlich vor allem im nhd. Zeitraum verfolgt wird, freilich 
nicht gleichmiassig, das sprachgewaltige und sprachschépferische 
16. Jahrhundert ist besonders beriicksichtigt, viel weniger die 
folgenden Jahrhunderte, fast gar nicht die neueste Zeit. Ueber 
die Entwicklung, welche die Bedeutung der Worte genommen 
hat, werden hier geistvolle Vermutungen aufgestellt, zu wenig 
aber lenkt Grimm das Auge darauf, wie die Worte in die Schrift- 
sprache gelangt sind, von welcher Seite her und aus welcher 
Sphire sie vordringen und in welcher Gestalt sie sich allmihlich 
festsetzen. Hier hat schon sein Bruder Wilhelm mehr geleistet 
und die Fortsetzer haben mit Recht diesen wichtigen Fragen ihre 
besondere Aufmerksamkeit geschenkt. Unendlich viel hat Rudolf 
Hildebrand zum Verstindnis des nhd. Wortschatzes beigetragen, 





1 This paper was presented at the meeting of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America at Ann Arbor, Mich., December 1923. 
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indem er auch iiberall auf die hinter den Worten liegenden Vor- 
stellungen eingeht und die Nachklange alter im Volke lebender 
Anschauungen in den Worten und Redensarten verfolgt; ‘‘wie 
die Sprache altes Leben fortfiihrt,’’ das ist das Thema, dem er 
beharrlich und mit schénstem Erfolge nachgegangen ist. 

Dass Worter und Sachen zusammengehoren, wie schon J. Grimm 
betonte, das hat Hildebrand unwiderleglich gezeigt und das hat 
auch die nhd. Wortforschung miachtig gefordert. Unter den 
andern Fortsetzern wird man namentlich Moriz Heyne nennen, 
dem ein grosser Teil des Woérterbuchs seine Entstehung verdankt 
und der dann ein eigenes dreibaéndiges Worterbuch verfasst und 
sich so vielfach um die nhd. Wortforschung verdient gemacht 
hat. Die meiste Férderung hat sie aber in letzter Zeit von zwei 
Gelehrten erfahren, die nicht in Verbindung mit dem Deutschen 
Worterbuch stehen, von Friedrich Kluge und Hermann Paul. 
Das etymologische Worterbuch Kluges hat in den sich folgenden 
Auflagen immer mehr seinen Schwerpunkt auf die nhd. Sprach- 
stufe verlegt, es hat—hier in den Spuren des Alteren auch sehr 
verdienstvollen Worterbuchs von Weigand wandelnd—das erste 
Auftreten der Worter verfolgt, es geht auf die Schwankungen 
des Wortgebrauchs in den deutschen Landschaften ein und liefert 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der Worte in der nhd. Zeit. Um die 
angestrebten Ziele in grésstem Massstab zu fordern, hat Kluge 
die Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung ins Leben gerufen, 
in deren 15 Banden ein ausserordentlich reiches Material zur 
Aufhellung der nhd. Wortgeschichte niedergelegt ist. Ein beson- 
deres Gebiet Kluges sind die Standessprachen, deren ecigentiim- 
lichen Wortschatz er in seiner Bearbeitung der Studentensprache, 
der Seemannssprache, des Rotwelsch verzeichnet. Einen wesent- 
lich andern Charakter als Kluges vielbenutztes Werk hat das 
Deutsche Worterbuch von Paul, wo die Bedeutungsgeschichte der 
Worter mit grosser Feinheit verfolgt und die Abweichungen im 
Sprachgebrauch der klassischen Zeit gegeniiber der jetzigen 
beleuchtet werden. Im Ganzen muss gesagt werden: fiir Aufhel- 
lung und Erforschung des nhd. Wortschatzes ist in den letzten 
Jahrzehnten sehr viel geschehen, es sind ganz neue Wege gewiesen, 
wie man tiefer in das geschichtliche Verstandnis der nhd. Worte 
eindringen kann, und ein reiches Material ist erschlossen worden, 
aber es fehlt noch eine Gesamtbehandlung des nhd. Wortbestan- 
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des, die véllig auf der Hohe der Forschung steht, ein geschicht- 
liches Worterbuch des Nhd., das auf seinem Gebiete dasselbe 
leistet, was die bei den andern germanischen Nationen riistig 
fortschreitenden grossen Worterbiicher leisten. Denn das Deutsche 
Worterbuch, wie gross auch seine Bedeutung fiir den Betrieb der 
wortgeschichtlichen Forschung gewesen ist und wie wertvoll im 
Einzelnen die darin niedergelegten Arbeiten sind, erfiillt diese 
Aufgabe nicht: es ist in seinen verschiedenen Teilen zu ungleich 
gearbeitet und die dlteren Bande, die vor vielen Jahrzehnten 
entstanden sind, geniigen den jetzigen wissenschaftlichen An- 
spriichen nicht mehr; ausserdem ist es noch unvollendet und die 
Aussichten auf baldigen Abschluss sind bei der jetzigen triiben 
djusseren Lage der deutschen Wissenschaft recht ungiinstig. So 
ist denn schon vor einigen Jahren der Gedanke aufgetaucht an 
die Herausgabe eines grossen deutschen Sprachschatzes heran- 
zugehen, der unter einheitlicher Leitung stehend und nach fest- 
stehenden methodischen Grundsatzen ausgearbeitet, die dem 
Deutschen Worterbuch in seinen einzelnen Teilen leider fehlen, 
den deutschen Wortschatz behandelt. Ein solehes Werk muss 
einmal in Angriff genommen werden, wenn wieder giinstigere 
Zeiten angebrochen sind. Wie wir bis jetzt noch kein historisches 
Worterbuch haben, das dem New English Dictionary an die Seite 
gestellt werden kann, so hat auch Wright’s grosses Dialektwerk 
noch kein Gegenstiick in Deutschland. Aber auch fiir die Samm- 
lung des mundartlichen Wortschatzes ist viel geschehen: neben 
Schmellers noch immer wertvolles bayrisches Worterbuch trat ein 
ausgezeichnetes schwiabisches Worterbuch von H. Fischer, ein 
elsissisches Worterbuch, ein (noch unvollendetes wertvolles) 
schweizerisches Idiotikon, ein lothringisches, ein obersachsisches 
Worterbuch, auch ein siebenbiirgisch-sichsisches Worterbuch ist 
begonnen. Ferner sind in verschiedenen deutschen Landschaften 
Vorarbeiten gemacht worden um in systematischer Weise und 
nach wissenschaftlichen Grundsaétzen den mundartlichen Wort- 
schatz zu sammeln und so Altere jetzt ungeniigende Idiotika zu 
ersetzen; ein bayrisch-dsterreichisches, ein badisches, ein hessisch- 
nassauisches, ein Rheinisches, ein Thiiringisches, ein preussisches 
Worterbuch wird in hoffentlich nicht zu spiéter Zeit ans Licht 
treten. Daneben wire auch ein zusammenfassendes Werk durch- 
aus am Platz, das namentlich die geographische Ausbreitung 
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der Dialekt-Worter zu beleuchten hatte. Hervorzuheben ist noch, 
dass die grossen deutschen mundartlichen Worterbiicher nach dem 
Vorbilde Schmellers nicht nur die Redeweise, sondern auch An- 
schauungen und Gewohnheiten des Volkes behandeln und eine 
unerschépfliche Quelle fiir den Folkloristen sind. 

Die nhd. Wortforschung belehrt uns nicht nur iiber die Ge- 
schichte und Bedeutungsentwicklung der einzelnen Worte, sondern 
sie gewahrt uns auch tiefe Einblicke in die allgemeine deutsche 
Sprachgeschichte. Es handelt sich vor allem um die Frage nach 
der Herkunft des nhd. Wortschatzes und nach dem Anteil, den 
die deutschen Landschaften daran haben. Wie die deutsche 
Schriftsprache iiberhaupt nicht auf einem Dialekt beruht—trotz- 
dem seit Luther und schon vor ihm das Ostmitteldeutsche ganz 
besonders bestimmend war—sondern Elemente aus verschiedenen 
Mundarten vereinigt, so gilt das auch fiir den Wortschatz, der 
keinen einheitlichen Charakter hat. Noch heutzutage sind selbst 
in der gesprochenen Sprache der Gebildeten die Unterschiede gross 
genug, wie das P. Kretschmer in seiner Wortgeographie der hoch- 
deutschen Umgangssprache (1918) gezeigt hat. In den friiheren 
Jahrhunderten waren die Verschiedenheiten auch in der Litera- 
tursprache noch sehr bedeutend. Es ist bekannt, dass ein Basler 
Drucker dem Nachdruck von Luthers Neuem Testament ein Glos- 
sar beigegeben hat, worin er dessen unverstandliche Ausdriicke 
durch andere erklarte, die seinen Landsleuten geliufig waren, und 
dass die katholischen Bibeliibersetzer und der Schweizer Refor- 
mator bei allem Anschluss an Luthers Wortlaut doch dessen 
eigentiimliche, namentlich seinem meissnischen Idiom entnommene 
Worte vielfach durch andere ersetzten. So sehr nun auch gerade 
der Wortgebrauch spiter unter den Einfluss Luthers geriet, es 
blieben grosse Unterschiede bis weit in das 17. Jahrhundert 
hinein bestehen, indem besonders die Hochdeutschen im Siiden 
und Westen noch viele Worte gebrauchten, die die spatere 
Schriftsprache nicht annahm, wihrend sie in den Volksmundarten 
dieser Gegenden erhalten blieben. Aber nicht minder gross waren 
die Unterschiede in der Laut- und Flexionslehre, so dass man 
von einer einheitlichen Schriftsprache im 16. Jahrhundert eigent- 
lich nicht reden kann; wohl wird oft von einem gemeinen 
Deutsch gesprochen und werden die Normen dafiir in der Kanz- 
leisprache (iiber die genauere Untersuchungen immer noch feh- 
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len) gesucht, aber die Vorstellungen waren da ziemlich ver- 
schwommen. Allerdings der rein mundartliche Standpunkt ist im 
schriftlichen Gebrauch verlassen und es lasst sich an allen Haupt- 
orten literarischer Tatigkeit verfolgen, wie man einer allgemein- 
eren Sprache zustrebt, aber diese allgemeinere Sprache ist noch 
nicht einheitlich, nicht unzutreffend hat man von Schriftdialekten 
geredet, die sich an den Mittelpunkten des Buchdrucks entwickeln. 
Diese Schriftdialekte hat nach dem Vorgang des Verfassers dieses 
Aufsatzes Virgil Moser in seiner historisch-grammatischen Einfiih- 
rung in die friihneuhochdeutschen Schriftdialekte (1909) zu _ be- 
schreiben versucht, derselbe hat auch iiber Fischart gehandelt; aber 
die Hauptarbeit ist noch zu leisten und man darf nicht verken- 
nen, dass ein rechtes Verstaéndnis des Nhd. in seinem Verhaltnis 
zum Mhd. erst méglich ist, wenn man diese Uebergangszeit 
genauer erforscht hat. Luthers Sprache hat durch Francke 
eingehendere Darstellung gefunden, die aber noch manche Pro- 
bleme ungelost lasst. Im 17. Jahrhundert kommt dann—was auch 
noch naherer Feststellung bedarf—allmihlich die jetzt geltende 
Form der Schriftsprache zur Herrschaft durch die Tatigkeit der 
Sprachgesellschaften, die der in der Hauptsache auf Luther beruh- 
enden mitteldeutschen Literatursprache zur allgemeinen Aner- 
kennung verhelfen, nur im Siiden macht man noch gewisse Vor- 
behalte oder steht selbst der herrschenden Form der Schrift- 
sprache bewusst ablehnend gegeniiber und erst Gottscheds Wirken 
im 18. Jahrhundert hat diesen sprachlichen Sonderbestrebungen 
fiir immer ein Ende bereitet. Das Besondere, das den dem Siiden 
angehérigen Werken anhaftet, zeigt sich vor Allem im Wortge- 
brauch, aber auch im Aeusseren der Sprache, Orthographie und 
Lautgebung, in geringerem Grade in der Flexion; diese Eigen- 
tiimlichkeiten zeigen sich in abnehmendem Masse, aber doch noch 
stark hervortretend selbst bei den siiddeutschen Dichtern der 
klassischen Zeit z. B. den Schwaben Wieland und Schiller, deren 
Sprache (iiber die tiichtige Untersuchungen vorliegen) aber spater 
gerade den im Siiden sich vollziehenden Umschwung erkennen 
lasst. Die Sprachgeschichte bildet nur einen Teil der allgemeinen 
Bildungs- und Geistesgeschichte und das Zuriickweichen einer 
besonderen Sprache im Siiden erklairt sich daraus, dass die vom 
protestantischen Norden ausgehende Bildung auch in diesen katho- 
lischen oder gemischten Gegenden Boden gewinnt. Auch Sprach- 
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geschichte und Literaturgeschichte stehen in engster Verbindung 
miteinander und kénnen sich gegenseitig fordern. Der sprach- 
liche Sondercharakter gehért mit zur Individualitat eines Dichters 
und man darf ihn nicht unberiicksichtigt lassen, wenn man voll 
in das Verstindnis der dichterischen Eigenart eindringen will. 
Wie spiegelt sich die von lebendiger Anschauung durchdrungene, 
humorvolle, aber biirgerlich-beschrinkte Art eines Hans Sachs so 
ganz in seiner Dichter-Sprache wieder, die die Niirnberger Volks- 
sprache in ihrem ganzen Reichtum zeigt, aber wenig verfeinert 
und vervollkommnet durch die Entwicklung, welche die Liter- 
atursprache in andern Gegenden Deutschlands genommen hatte, 
nur Luthers Bibelsprache hat spiter eine nachhaltige Einwirkung 
darauf ausgeiibt. Vergleichen wir damit die wundersame Fiille 
der Fischartischen Sprache! Auch hier ist die Volkssprache in 
reichstem Masse ausgeschépft und zwar nicht nur die seiner 
elsissischen Heimat, sondern von iiberall her hat der Dichter seine 
volkstiimlichen Elemente hergeholt, aber damit verbindet sich die 
Sprachschulung des gebildeten Mannes und die Ausbildung, die 
seit den Tagen Sebastian Brants die Literatursprache am Ober- 
rhein gefunden hat, hat ihren Niederschlag in seiner Ausdrucks- 
weise hinterlassen. Aus dem 18. Jahrhundert méchte ich Gellert 
und Goethe als Beispiele dafiir anfiihren, wie sehr sich im Sprach- 
charakter die besondere Art der Dichter ausspricht: hier das 
zierliche, aber sich in engen Grenzen bewegende Deutsch des Ober- 
sachsen, der alles Derbe und Unkorrekte fernhalt und die Sprache 
aufs Feinste ausfeilt, dort die von frischer Volkstiimlichkeit durch- 
trinkte, in reichster Fiille dahinstr6mende Sprache des jungen 
mittelrheinischen Dichters, die aller grammatischen Regeln spot- 
tet. Auch die Art und Weise, wie ein Dichter Vers und Reim 
handhabt, wird oft nur durch die Sprachforschung recht ver- 
stindlich, so wird volle Reinheit des Reims bei Opitz, ein so 
wesentliches Stiick bei ihm, erst dann erreicht, wenn wir seine 
schlesischen Formen einsetzen, und die Reimbindungen des jungen 
Schiller erscheinen oft erst dann als wirkliche Reime, wenn wir 
sie nach der schwabischen Mundart lesen. Nebenbei mag bemerkt 
werden, dass es der literargeschichtlichen Forschung in mehr als 
einem Fall gelungen ist, die Heimat eines Autors zu ermitteln, 
nur durch Zergliederung seines sprachlichen Ausdrucks, nament- 
lich seines Wortzebrauchs oder seines Reimes, der auf eine be- 
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stimmte Gegend hinweist. So hat die nhd. Sprachforschung auch 
der Literaturgeschichte die wesentlichsten Dienste geleistet. 
Nach vielen Seiten hin hat die wissenschaftliche Untersuchung 
der nhd. Sprache Fortschritte gemacht, aber eine grosse Aufgabe 
ist doch noch zu erfiillen, eine historische Grammatik des Nhd. 
ist noch zu schreiben, die die Entwicklung unsrer Schriftsprache 
von ihren ersten Anfaingen an verfolgt und ihre Umbildung 
Schritt fiir Schritt begleitet. Es konnte scheinen, als wenn 
diesem Bedirfnis durch zwei neuere Werke schon Geniige geleistet 
ware, namlich durch die grossen Deutschen Grammatiken von 
W. Wilmanns und H. Paul. Wilmanns hat sich dieselbe Aufgabe 
gestellt wie J. Grimm in seiner Deutschen Grammatik, nur mit 
Beschrinkung auf das Gotische und Deutsche, das in seinen 
verschiedenen Phasen behandelt wird, dabei kommt das Nhd. 
vollkommen zu seinem Recht und findet eingehende Darstellung 
in den Punkten, die schon durch vorliegende Forschungen auf- 
gehellt sind, eigene Untersuchungen auf diesem Gebiet hat aber 
Wilmanns kaum angestellt, so dass das Bild, das er vom Nhd. 
entwirft, natiirlich liickenhaft ausfallen musste. Bei Paul ruht 
der Schwerpunkt durchaus auf dem Nhd., die alteren Sprach- 
stufen sind nur soweit herangezogen, als es fiir das Verstandnis 
des Nhd. notwendig ist, dabei sind alle Fragen selbststandig ange- 
fasst und durch reichliche Heranziehung von Quellen beleuchtet, 
besonders aus dem 17. und 18. Jahrhundert. Pauls Grammatik 
ist gewiss das beste und erschépfendste Buch iiber die nhd. 
Sprache, das wir besitzen, aber zu einer wirklichen und voll- 
stindigen historischen Grammatik gehért doch noch Manches, das 
wir bei Paul vermissen. Die einzelnen Perioden des Nhd. sind 
ungleich behandelt, das 16. Jahrhundert wird lange nicht in dem 
Masse herangezogen, wie es seiner Bedeutung entspricht, und wer 
sich etwa aus dem Buche iiber die verschiedenen, damals noch 
nebeneinander stehenden sprachlichen Richtungen orientieren 
wollte, wiirde enttauscht werden; vernachlassigt ist vor allem die 
vorausgehende Uebergangszeit vom Mhd. zum Nhd., die man doch 
jedenfalls ins Auge fassen muss, wenn man in das geschichtliche 
Verstandnis des Nhd. eindringen will, mag man nun Luther den 
Begriinder unsrer Schriftsprache nennen oder nicht. Eine histor- 
ische Grammatik des Nhd., die diesen Namen wirklich verdient 
und fiir die die Zeit vielleicht noch gar nicht gekommen ist, wird 
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sich auf dreierlei stiitzen miissen, die Darstellung der Sprache der 
einzelnen Schriftsteller, wie sie fiir einige versucht, fiir viele 
andere noch zu geben ist, die Bearbeitung der deutschen Mundar- 
ten und die methodische Verwertung der deutschen Grammatiken, 
die seit Beginn des 16. Jahrhunderts erschienen sind. Die deutsche 
Dialektforschung ist ja (was hier nicht naher verfolgt werden 
soll) in riistigem Voranschreiten, namentlich auf Grundlage des 
Sprachatlasses des deutschen Reiches, zu wenig sind aber bis jetzt 
Mundarten und Schriftsprache in Beziehung zueinander gesetzt 
worden, indem gezeigt wurde, wie die Schriftsprache aus den 
Mundarten hervorgegangen ist. Von der Geschichte der deutschen 
Grammatik in nhd. Zeit besitzen wir eine ausgezeichnete Darstel- 
lung von Jellinek (1913), die hoffentlich zur Folge haben wird, 
dass man sich mehr als bis jetzt der nicht sehr anziehenden, aber 
notwendigen Aufgabe unterziehen wird sich mit den 4lteren 
grammatischen Autoren und dem grossen Anteil, den sie im 
Einzelnen an der Gestaltung der Schriftsprache gehabt haben, 
zu befassen. Daneben muss die Bearbeitung der einzelnen Teile 
der Grammatik hergehen. Die nhd. Lautlehre ist bisher von 
zwei Gesichtspunkten aus bearbeitet worden, entweder behandelte 
man fortschreitend die Umsetzung der mhd. Laute in die neuhoch- 
deutschen oder man erklirte riickblickend Eigentiimlichkeiten der 
deutschen Schreibung oder Aussprache aus 4lteren Lautzustianden. 
Gewiss ist es richtiger den historischen Weg zu gehen, aber man 
darf dabei nicht vergessen, dass unser Nhd. nicht aus der Sprach- 
form hervorgegangen ist, die man als mhd. zu bezeichnen pflegt, 
sondern sein Entstehen hauptsichlich Entwicklungen verdankt, 
die in mitteldeutschen Landschaften sich vollzogen haben. Was 
der Verfasser dieses Aufsatzes vor 33 Jahren iiber die Grundlagen 
des nhd. Lautsystems und die Festsetzung der Laute und Schrei- 
bungen im 16. Jahrhundert ausgefiihrt hat, ist nicht so umfassend 
weitergefiihrt worden, wie man es wiinschen kénnte und wie viel 
auf diesem Gebiet noch zu tun ist, zeigt sich z. B. darin, dass 
ein fiir das Nhd. so eminent wichtiger Punkt, wie die Behandlung 
des e in tonlosen Silben, wichtig namentlich deshalb weil er ganz 
besonders das Uebergewicht der Mitteldeutschen iiber das Ober- 
deutsche in der Schriftsprache erkennen lasst, noch nicht zusam- 
menfassend behandelt worden ist. Klarer sehen wir (namentlich 
durch Pauls Buch) iiber Verinderungen, die innerhalb der nhd. 
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Periode eingetreten sind. Was uns noch fehlt, ist namentlich eine 
Geschichte der deutschen Aussprache, die uns erst ein richtiges 
Bild von der Entwicklung der Laute in nhd. Zeit geben kann. 
Denn eine schriftsprachliche Regelung erfolgte zunachst nur in 
der Schreibung, die Aussprache war aber anfangs noch schwan- 
kend und in den einzelnen Gegenden nach der Mundart verschie- 
den, erst im 17. Jahrh. wurde dialektfreie Aussprache vom Gebil- 
deten verlangt, wobei aber noch manche Freiheiten mit unterliefen 
z. B. e und 6, i und ii nicht geschieden wurden; spaiter wurde 
immer groéssere Anpassung an die Schreibung gefordert, zugleich 
drang im Verlauf des 18. Jahrhunderts die Anschauung durch, 
dass die beste Aussprache bei den hochdeutsch redenden Nieder- 
deutschen zu finden sei, die am wenigsten durch mundartliche 
Einfliisse bestimmt waren. So kam es, dass in der jetzt als mass- 
gebend fiir die gute Aussprache anerkannten Biihnensprache die 
e Laute nur nach der Schreibung und der Quantitat unterschieden 
werden, wahrend die eigentlich hochdeutsche Sprachweise noch 
den historischen Unterschied zwischen Umlaut e und altem, mit 
i wechselndem e (namentlich bei der Verlingerung: Umlaut e 
geschlossen, altes e offen) macht; ferner dass fiir die Medien 
stimmhafte Aussprache wie im Niederdeutschen verlangt wird, 
was auch dem hochdeutschen Gebiet abgesehen von einigen Grenz- 
gegenden—von Hause aus fremd ist. Die Veranderungen der 
Aussprache festzustellen, ist nicht immer leicht, da es oft an 
Anhaltspunkten fehlt, ausser gelegentlichen Bemerkungen der 
Grammatiker sind besonders die Reime zu verwerten, wie das 
durch Neumann geschehen ist. Mehr als die Lautlehre, die noch 
ein weites Feld fiir die Forschung bietet, hat bisher die nhd. 
Flexionslehre zur Bearbeitung gereizt, da die Veranderungen sich 
hier leichter iibersehen und meist nach bestimmten Kategorien 
gruppieren lassen: es zeigt sich hier oft die Wirkung sprachlicher 
Associationen, indem ein Wort unter Einfluss bedeutungs- oder 
lautverwandter Worter gerit; so sind z. B. von den urspriing- 
lichen schwachen Masculinen die Wéorter fiir lebende Wesen z. B. 
Mensch, Léwe ihrer Flexion treu geblieben, die fiir Concreta z. 
B. Bogen, Braten fiir nhd. boge, brate haben im Nom. Sg. -en 
angenommen, indem sie sich nach wagen u.s.w. richten; fiir mhd. 
die man heisst es die Manner nach die Weiber, Kinder; das Part. 
gehoben (mhd. gehaben) steht jetzt neben dem Praet. hob (alt 
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hub), wie schon friiher geschoben neben schob (daneben im 4lteren 
Nhd. auch schub) steht. Auf einem Gebiet der Grammatik hat 
das Nhd. immer viel Raum eingenommen, in der Syntax, ganz 
natirlich, da viele syntaktische Formationen erst in der nhd. 
Zeit auftreten, auch J. Grimm zieht in seiner Darstellung der 
Syntax das Nhd. ausgiebig heran. Der Aufsechwung, den die 
syntaktische Forschung in der neueren Zeit genommen hat, durch 
den Einfluss einerseits der Sprachvergleichung, die die Grund- 
lagen der syntaktischen Formen im Indogermanischen feststellte, 
andrerseits einer vertieften psychologischen Methode, sind auch 
dem Nhd. zugut gekommen und zwei Gelehrte haben sich nament- 
lich um die nhd. Synax verdient gemacht: O. Behaghel durch 
mehr gelegentliche, aber immer férdernde Bemerkungen und H. 
Wunderlich durch eine zusammenfassende Darstellung (der 
deutsche Satzbau 1901), die besonders auf dem Nhd. fusst. Eine 
Aufgabe bleibt es hier namentlich noch zu zeigen, wie sich die 
verschiedenen Gestaltungen der nhd. Schriftsprache von der Dich- 
tersprache bis zur Kanzlei- und Geschaftssprache herab gerade 
in den syntaktischen Formen von einander abheben; solche Unter- 
suchungen wiirden Beitrige zu einer Geschichte des deutschen 
Stils in der neueren Zeit liefern, ein Werk das noch der Zukunft 
vorbehalten ist. 

Mége es mir gelungen sein zu zeigen, dass was von den deutschen 
Gelehrten auf dem Gebiete der nhd. Sprachforschung in den 
letzten Jahrzehnten geleistet worden ist, so erginzungsbedirftig 
es auch nach vielen Seiten hin noch sein mag, die Aufmerksamkeit 
aller derer verdient, die sich dem Studium der germanischen 
Sprachen widmen, und dass die nhd. Sprachforschung als ein 
gleichberechtigtes Glied neben die andern Zweige der germanis- 
tischen Wissenschaft treten muss. 























THE HOMERIC QUESTION AND THE 
POPULAR POETRY OF SERBIA! 


By N. VuLicu 
Belgrade, Serbia 


The contradictions in the Jliad and in the Odyssey play an im- 
portant role in the Homeric question. It is true, we are told, 
that a poet can occasionally contradict himself, and examples are 
fairly numerous. In the Aeneid, for instance, Virgil at one time 
says that the Trojan horse was made of fir, at another of maple, 
and again of oak. In the Orlando Furwso of Ariosto, Ballustrio 
dies in the eighteenth canto, but in the fortieth and forty-first he 
lives again. Thackeray in his novel The Newcomes excuses him- 
self at the close for having ‘‘killed at one page and brought to 
life at another’’ the fiancé’s mother. But, it is said, this sort of 
thing occurs very seldom with a poet, whereas the contradictions 
in the Iliad and the Odyssey are extremely numerous. 

We do not wish at this time to discuss the question of the num- 
ber of Homeric contradictions. We do not believe that they are 
as numerous as critics claim, and in another article we shall en- 
deavor shortly to show that there are no contradictions in Homer 
in many places where they have been found. 

What we desire to do at present is to point out that there are 
numerous contradictions in the Serbian popular songs, which 
without any doubt are the offspring of a single poet. By in- 
ference, the Homeric contradictions, as regards the question of 
the composition of the Iliad and of the Odyssey, have not the 
importance often assigned to them. Consequently, if a popular 
poet often contradicts himself, the contradictions in a field of 
popular poetry such as the Homeric are not a sufficient proof 
that there we have to do with several different poets. 

We shall limit ourselves to presenting here a small number of 
contradictions in Serbian popular poetry. The list could easily 
be swelled. It is the fact that is emphasized. 





1 Translated from the French, at the author’s request, by Professor H. R. 
Vairclough, Stanford University. 
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Contradictions in Serbian popular poetry are not all of the 
same importance. Some are very slight and insignificant and 
could easily be excused. It is the same with Homer. But in the 
Serbian popular poet’s verses some contradictions are really 
serious, and are not mere lapsus. In these cases we have con- 
tradictions absolutely similar to those which play the most im- 
portant réle in the question of the composition of the Iliad and 
of the Odyssey. 

Let us first give a list of the former kind, which, we think, will 
not be without value. They will give us a better understanding 
of the popular poet in general, the Serbian as well as the Greek, 
who is not as scrupulous or as exact as the literary poet. 

Here, then, are some illustrations: Marko Kralyevich, the great 
Serbian hero, goes off to war. After he has gone, a certain Mina 
carries off his wife. Three years later Marko learns of the theft 
and at once sets out to take vengeance upon Mina. There are, 
then, only three years between his departure and his return, and 
yet, when Marko returns, Mina says that nine years have passed 
since Marko went away (the song Marko and Mina). Komnen 
earries off a young Turkish girl and flees with her. It is day 
when he sets out. Later, the Turks start in pursuit. As they 
draw near to him, they taunt him for taking the girl to his house 
by night, in the moon-light (Komnen the Ensign and Kralyevich 
Marko). Orlovich Paule and Vasojevich Stevo have dismounted 
from their horses. Nevertheless Orlovich says to Vasojevich: ‘‘Do 
not dismount from your horse’’ (Vasojevich Stevo). In the same 
way we are first told that Vasojevich has dressed the wounds of 
Orlovich, but later that he will dress them for him. 

We shall lay more stress upon the second category, since these 
contradictions are of greater importance for the Homeric ques- 
tion. They imply a serious forgetfulness on the poet’s part of 
what he has already said, and therefore we shall cite a somewhat 
longer list of such cases. 

The mother of the Yugovichi arrives at Kossovo Plain, where 
her sons have fallen. Near a wood she sees the horses, the dogs, 
and the faleons of her sons, which are looking for their masters, 
but can not find them. Yet a little earlier she had met two 
ravens, which told her that near a wood they had seen the horses, 
the dogs, and the faleons of her sons, which had found their 
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masters (The Mother of the Yogovichi on the Field of Kossovo). 

The Latins do not wish to show to Theodore the fiancée of Czar 
Doushan by day, but do so at night. Then Theodore takes from 
his pocket some bags of diamonds which diffuse such a light that 
he has a clear view of the young girl. Later he says to the Czar: 
‘‘T have not seen her, for they showed her to me at night’’ (The 
Marriage of Doushan). 

Sekula tells his uncle Yanko that he will change himself into 
a winged serpent, and that he will bring him the Sultan trans- 
formed into a falcon. He begs his uncle to slay the falcon but 
to be careful not to slay the serpent. What does Yanko do? Just 
the opposite. He slays the serpent, that is to say, his nephew! 
(Sekula Transformed into a Serpent). 

The emperor Doushan causes his god-son to be hanged, the 
youth having been falsely accused of incest with the Emperor’s 
daughter. She, on hearing the news, also hangs herself. The 
Empress says to her husband: ‘‘Why have you hanged our two 
children?’’ The Emperor is not surprised by these words, al- 
though he is ignorant of his daughter’s death. He makes reply 
to his wife that he has not hanged his children (plural),’ but that 
his counselors have hanged his god-son. Nevertheless he gives 
orders to hang his counselors, as if they had committed the crime 
of which the Empress speaks (Nahod Momich). 

Marko and his brother Andriya traverse a vast forest to de- 
termine which of the two will bear thirst the longer. At last 
Andriya can bear it no more. Then Marko bids him continue 
the march a little further, and he will find an inn, the woman 
keeping which is a good friend of his and will give him a good 
reception. But the woman slays Andriya. And then, when his 
brother arrives at the inn, she wants to slay him also. She does 
not know him and she is not his friend (The Death of Kralyevich 
Andriya). 

Priyezda, surrounded by the Turks in his fortress, prepares to 
make a sortie with his generals against the enemy. His wife goes 
down into the cave to take them some wine. But there she finds 
a crowd of Turks, who have made their way into the fortress by 
means of a tunnel. She retraces her steps and brings the news 
to her husband. But he, as if she had told him nothing, takes 
no account of it. He makes a sortie from the fortress and does 
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not concern himself with the enemy who has penetrated into it 
(The Death of Voyvoda Priyezda). 

These two series of contradictions in the Serbian popular poetry 
will more than suffice to prove that the contradictions in Homer 
are not a sure proof that the passages in which they are found 
can not come from one and the same author, or that we are 
obliged to refer them to several poets. One sees clearly in Serbian 
popular poetry that the popular poet readily perpetrates con- 
tradictions. The Homeric contradictions are probably to be ex- 
plained in the same way as those in the Serbian poetry. 

What is the reason why Serbian popular poetry often con- 
tradicts itself? The answer is not difficult. There is a great 
difference between the popular poet and a literary poet. The 
former is less pedantic than the latter. He does not re-read his 
verses and does not correct his proofs. Hence the contradictions. 

But these contradictions cause no difficulty to those who hear 
or who read these popular songs. The best proof of this is the 
fact that up to the present these contradictions have not been 
noticed in the Serbian popular poetry. No more were the Homeric 
contradictions noticed for centuries. It was necessary for a rigor- 
ous criticism, often hypercritical, to arise in order to bring them 
to light. 

















L’AMERICAIN DANS LE THEATRE FRANCAIS 


Par Maurice BaupIN 


Miami University 


Lorsqu’a 1l’armistice de la Grande Guerre les Américains et les 
Frangais voulurent fraterniser plus 4 loisir, ils s’apereurent vite 
qu’ils ne se connaissaient point. Bien qu’il y eit beaucoup de 
gratitude d’une part, et de l’autre une profonde sympathie, on 
ne s’entendit pas du tout. On se blessa mutuellement ... parce 
qu’on ne savait pas. 

‘Si nous avions eu, écrivait un romancier franeais, des guides 
pour comprendre les Américains et nous les expliquer, nous ne 
serions pas aujourd’hui dans ce pétrin.’"* Les guides s’étaient 
oceupés ailleurs. Tandis que la littérature se faisait réaliste et 
documentaire sur tout autre sujet, elle réservait 1’?Onele Sam pour 
le premier role de sa derniére fantaisie. 

Possesseur du Nouveau-Monde 


Ow l’on trouve de l’or au sillon des charrues, 


l’Américain, devint le type complet du parvenu. Le théatre a 
beaucoup contribué a 1’établir dans cet emploi. 

Faisant l’éloge d’une comédie dont la scéne est 4 New York 
un critique disait réceemment: ‘‘Dédaignant de prendre un 
transatlantique, [l’auteur] écrivit avee sa curiosité et son amuse- 
ment. . .’” La bonne formule apparemment. Les piéces sur 
l’Amérique dénotent en effet une meilleure connaissance de 
l’auditoire que du sujet. Si d’aventure un auteur est allé jus- 
qu’en Amérique faire sa palette, le tableau n’en est pas moins 
trés divertissant. Le public a appris 4 estimer la barbarie des 
Yankees, 1’étude n’oserait pas contredire a la légende. 


I 


C’est d’ordinaire dans la petite comédie que débute un person- 





1Ce romancier, M. Valentin Mandelstamm, a suppléé au manque de ren- 
seignements sur les habitants des Etats-Unis par son New-York dont les 
principaux personnages américains sont une jeune milliardaire, un anar- 
chiste, une jeune femme d’une douteuse moralité. 


2M. Régis Gignoux, le Figaro, octobre 1912. 
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nage étranger; Matamore ou Scaramouche, touriste anglais ou 
philosophe allemand, il fait un stage 4 la Foire. L’Américain a 
son apparition conquiert le théatre sérieux. I] vient 4 son heure. 
Il a fait sa révolution, les Francais sont 4 méme de faire la leur; 
sa présence s’impose dans le théatre civique. 

Son avénement n’est pas inattendu. Les écrivains politiques 
ont fait crédit aux pionniers du Nouveau-Monde. D’Argenson 
prévoyait dés 1733 que les dominations anglaises en Amérique 
allaient s’ériger en république indépendante.® 

Il y a eu dans le courant du siécle, pour ne rien dire des romans 
et des discussions philosophiques, nombre de piéces qui montraient 
que 1’Indien des Amériques 


farouche en sa simplicité 
Nous égale en courage et nous passe en bonté.4 


D’un autre cété, les écrivains ont porté jusqu’aux nues les 
Anglais et tout ce qui se rattachait aux Anglais. 
Il n’est rien 
Qui d’Eraste obtienne l’estime, 


Si venu d’Angleterre il n’en porte le sceau. 
Chez ce peuple tout est sublime.5 


Or, 1’Indien fier et simple, 1’Anglais libre et tolérant sont les 
ancétres de notre personnage. Car 1]’Américain, au dix-huitiéme 
siécle, c’est 1’Anglais 4 qui toute la tolérance et toute la liberté 
de 1’Angleterre n’ont pas suffi, et qui, vivant céte a cdte avec 
le sauvage, a fini d’atteindre une haute conception de sa valeur 
d’homme. 

Et puis les Insurgés ont eu l’avocat qu’il fallait. Franklin 
gagna tout de suite l’affection des Parisiens. Talleyrand qui a 
vu beaucoup d’hommes dans sa ecarriére met hors de ligne l’aw- 
guste Francklin, dont les pensées sont si pures, si bienveillantes, 
si tendres pour l’humanité. Le sage américain étonna par sa 
puissance morale, par sa grandeur de vertu.® 





3 Mémoires, Article Colonies. 


4 Alzire, I, i. Cf. Arlequin Sauvage, de Lelisle, 1721; les Péruvienne, de 
Boissi, 1748, de Chabannes, 1754; la Canadienne, de Vadé, 1761; les IIli- 
nois, de Sauvigny, 1767. 

5Saurin, l’Anglomane, 3. Cf. Le Frangais a Londres, de Boissy, 1727; 
l’Aiglais @ Bordeaux, de Favart, 1763; le Siége de Calais, de Buirette, 1765. 

6 Mémoires, Franklin eut sa formule, wn acuto quakero (Diderot, Est-il 
bon? est-il méchant?, IV. vi). 
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C’est sur ces données qu’on dessinera Washington et ses con- 
citoyens. Mais dans le théatre révolutionnaire le personnage est 
un symbole. Son portrait est celui du sauvage de l’Avenir de 
Picard, calqué sur 1’Ingénu de Voltaire. I] est l’homme de la 
nature. Il a percé en Amérique parce que le clim:it était favor- 
able, le moment propice.?’ Ce que nous savons le mieux de lui 
e’est qu’il respire l’enthousiasme, qu’il est plein de senstbilité et 
de bienfaisance et qu’il posséde * * * une imbrisable volonté. 

Washington ou la Liberté du Nouveau-Monde,® tragédie, d’Edmé 
Louis Billardon de Sauvigny, fut représentée pour la premiére 
fois le 13 juillet 1791 sur le théatre de la Nation. C’est le spec- 
tacle de la Guerre de 1’indépendance américaine d’aprés les faits 
courants de la Révolution francaise. Par exemple, le champ de 
bataille sur les bords de la Delaware aura son autel de la patrie 
vomme sur les bords de la Seine le Champ-de-Mars; les guerriers 
américains eux-aussi s’entrainent au culte de la raison (I, v; III, 
i, ii; IV, iii) ; ils s’indignent contre la cupidité du clergé, cepen- 
dant qu’un orateur atteste l’Etre Supréme avee une éloquence 
digne du Vicaire Savoyard et du comte de Virieu (I, v; ITI, i, ii; 
IV, iii; Déclaration des droits de l’homme); les auteurs de la 
constitution des Etats-Unis écrivent eux-aussi pour tous les temps 
et pour tous les pays, ear ec’est rétablir les lois de ]’humanité 
entiére que de 


Rendre a l’homme avili toute sa dignité 


La piéce s’ouvre sur une défaite des insurgés. Joston, l’envoyé 
du roi d’Angleterre, offre le pardon aux rebelles; son but est 
évidemment de détacher les Américains des Frangais afin de les 
soumettre. Washington rejette l’offre. Lineol dont le fils a été 
mis 4 mort par l’Anglais Balfour, veut se venger en faisant mettre 
a mort le fils de Balfour. Washington intervient. 

Mme Nelson va tenter de déjouer le complot que les Quakers 
de consort avee les Anglais trament contre les insurgés. Ici une 
reconnaissance. Joston est le pére de Mme Nelson. La cause 
des Etats-Unis est gagnée, Joston signera la paix telle que la veut 
Washington. 





7 Beaumarchais, Tarare, Prologue. 
8 Dans le texte de la piéce le nom est ‘‘Vazington’’. Les noms des 
autres personnages ont en général une ortographe de fantaisie. 
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Joston et ses complices ont ameuté le peuple contre les Frangais, 
Mais Washington survient. Grace aux Frangais, il vient de rem- 
porter une victoire éclatante sur les Anglais. Les Américains 
sont en position d’imposer leurs conditions 4 1’Angleterre. Ils 
signent un traité d’alliance avec les Francais. Washington fait 
grace aux émeutiers. 

Dans la préface de la piéce l’auteur se défend de toute inten- 
tion dramatique.® I] a voulu s’en tenir aux faits. Si la person- 
nalité de Washington domine, ce n’est pas que les Lincol et les 
Macdal, ses lieutenants, aient manqué de grandeur, ni que ses 
concitoyens aient manqué d’héroisme, c¢’est que mieux que tout 
autre 


Le sage Vazington posséde Vart supréme, 


. d’enseigner ad l’homme a s’estvmer lui-méme.1o 


Picard donna la Prise de Toulon le 1° février 1794. Ici 1’Amé- 
ricain exprime en de longues tirades sa haine pour 1’Angleterre 
et son amour pour la France. Enrdélé de force dans 1’armée 
anglaise qui combat les révolutionnaires frangais, il attend une 
occasion pour déserter et rejoindre ses anciens fréres d’armes. 
L’occasion se présente et 1’Américain aide les Francais a repren- 
dre Toulon. 

Il est souvent fait mention dans le théatre révolutionnaire de 
la part des Francais dans la Guerre de 1’Indépendance."* On est 
reconnaissant aux Américains de tout ce qu’on a fait pour eux. 
‘‘J’appris, dit un personnage, que le régiment dans lequel je sers 
était commandé pour aller en Amérique . . . l’honneur, la gloire 
de servir une nation courageuse me déterminérent 4 |’aller re- 
joindre, et . . . j’eus le bonheur d’arriver pour 1’expédition qui 
assura sa victoire, et qui fit décider la paix.’* La Révolution 
américaine ¢’est déja la Révolution frangaise.* Sous Washing- 
ton les Francais 





On pourait le quereller la-dessus. C’est bien une licence dramatique 
que l’enlévement du fils de Washington et la reconnaissance Joston-Nelson. 

10 Vashington, IV, iv. 

11Cf. La Feuille Américaine, de Bouilly et Dalayrat, 1796. 

12 Lisbeth, de Faviéres, 1797 (I,jiii). 

13 C’est un brevet de tolérance que la France se donne, sa participation 
& la révolte des Américains. En Espagne, par exemple, il y a moins de 

liberté. ‘‘Je vais vous dénoncer & Madrid, n’y efit-il que le buste en grand 
d’un Washington dans votre cabinet, j’y fais confisquer tous vos biens.’’ 
(La Mére Coupable, Beaumarchais, V, vii). 
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Font de la liberté le noble apprentissage.14 


Le suecés de Yorktown est une augure de l’avenir des armes 
sansculottes. 


II 


Dans la période qui suit la Révolution notre personnage subit 
une éclipse. La censure impériale aidant, les Franeais sont rede- 
venus nationalistes et traditionnistes.° Ils se méfient de 1’étran- 
ger républicain. Dans la poussée de démocratie de 1830 ils se 
tournent une fois encore vers l’Amérique. C’est pour y voir avec 
M. de Tocqueville un peuple qui posséde de grandes énergies, 
certes, mais qui fait de l’aequisition des richesses ]’unique but de 
ses travaux.’® 

La France avait aussi salué en Franklin le savant pratique; 
‘Tl a arraché le sceptre aux tyrans et la foudre au ciel,’’ dit une 
gravure de l’époque. Mais en 1776, 1’Américain était par-dessus 
tout le révolutionnaire, le héraut d’une humanité meilleure. Dé- 
sormais sa réputation de travailleur utilitaire va ecroitre, et son 
prestige, sa puissance morale, va diminuer, son réve 1’a quitté. On 
lui en veut de se tenir a l’écart et de s’enrichir paisiblement 
tandis que 1’Europe poursuit les enseignements de la Révolution. 
On le taquine sur l’application qu’il a faite de ses principes. ‘‘Ce 
que j’aime surtout dans cette patrie de la liberté dit un per- 
sonnage, du Loup de mer ce sont ces nombreux esclaves.’”?” 

Seribe dit encore 1’épopée de la jeune nation; mais c’est pour 
y placer les aventures d’un Bohémien.’* I] est souvent question 
de 1’Amérique dans le théatre du XITXé siecle. L’Amérique fait 
l’office des Indes Orientales comme lieu de refuge des mauvais 
sujets. Mais ce n’est que vers 1860 que 1’Américain reparait sur 
Ja seéne. 





14 Vashington, I, ii. L’apprentissage fut trés profitable, les disciples ayant 
de rares aptitudes. La Liberté le dit dans une piéce de M.—J. Chénier: 
N’ enviez pot... 
Vheureuse Amérique. 
La nation francaise a mieux connu ses droits; 
Elle a su proclamer, en bannissant ses rois, 
L’unité de la République. (Le Camp de Grandpré, vi) 
15 Cf. Louis Allard, La Comédie de Maurs en France au XIX siécle, Ch. 
Vil. 
16 Voyage en Amérique. 
17 Le Loup de mer, Sauvage, II, ix. 
18 La Bohémienne, ou l’Amérique en 1775, (1829). 
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Des vaudevilles de Labiche, la Lettre Chargée, les Trente mil- 
lions de Gladiator, exhibent des personnages dont nous ne saurions 
dire au juste s’ils viennent d’Amérique ou de Charenton. Fabu- 
leusement riches, d’idées comme de dollars, ils ne font pas un 
geste qu’ils ne répandent un peu de leur trop plein. En 1860 
Sardou donne les Femmes fortes. L’Américain qui figure dans 
la seconde partie de la piéce est un rustre. Il dit ce qu’il pense 
et coupe les meubles. I] parait cependant que l’opinion courante 
surfaisait beaucoup les Américains. Sardou se chargea de mettre 
les choses au point. En 1873 parut l’Oncle Sam. 

La piéce est un long catalogue des surprises auxquelles s’expose 
le Francais qui visite chez les Yankees. Robert de Rochemore se 
laisse entrainer 4 un flirt avec Sarah Tapplebot. Elle est blonde, 
il est marquis, l’amour s’en méle. Des malentendus séparent les 
jeunes gens. Comme il y a eu promesse de mariage, le tuteur de 
Sarah demande une indemnité. Sarah détruit la piéce 4 con- 
viction. Un autre prétendant, Américain, se met a tirer du ré- 
volver; Robert blessé, tout le monde se réconcilie. 

Autre intrigue. Madame Bellamy, Parisienne, a été dupée par 
Samuel Tapplebot. Elle parvient a force d’adresse a rattraper 
son argent. Il y a aussi la campagne électorale de Samuel Tapple- 
bot. Il a acheté toutes les voix, toute la presse. Ulysse Tapple- 
bot, sous prétexte d’aider son pére, se fait élire a sa place. 

Le point de vue de |’auteur est trés clair. Ces Etats-Unis, 
disent des personnages de la piéce, qui les ont vus de leurs pro- 
pres yeux, tant de gens les exaltaient et les donnaient pour mo- 
déle . . . Il est malheureux qu’il se soit trouvé un animal pour 
découvrir ]1’Amérique.’® 

D’abord 1’Américain de 1’Ouest, 1’Américain de M. de Tocque- 
ville, est un type qui a complétement disparu. C’est 4 New-York 
qu’il faut chercher |’Américain-type. Voila qui simplifie Jes 
choses. Le Nouveau-Monde a tous les préjugés du Vieux-Monde. 
Les révolutionnaires ont, une fois arrivés, mis de cdté la touchante 
égalité qu’ils préchaient si bien jadis. Ils font 4 présent grand 
eas de la noblesse, ils recherchent les alliances aristocratiques. 
Euxmémes, s’ils ne sont pas comtes et marquis, du moins se dé- 





19 Sardou a tout de suite saisi la différence entre le parti Démocrate et le 
parti Républicain. (I, v). Moins heureux en matiére de géographie, il a 
mis le Connecticut et le Massachussets dans le Sud (I, iii). 
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cernent—ils des titres de colonel ou de général pour lesquels ils 
exigent des égards. Et ils ont une aristocratie; ils en ont deux, 
‘*celle qui remonte a 1’indépendance; les Bourbons de New-York, 
qui traitent les enrichis d’hier de: ‘‘parvenus! .. .’”’ et ceux-ci, 
qui traitent les enrichis de ce matin de ‘‘nobles a la morue!’’?° 
C’est pis encore. Aux divisions de castes il faut ajouter les divi- 
sions de races .. . Ce n’était vraiment pas la peine de changer 
de gouvernement. 

Les Américains sont excentriques, saugrenus, rapaces. Ils vivent 
non pas d’un honnéte labeur, comme on 1’a prétendu, mais de 
vols. Ils ont la fortune pour but, l’adresse pour moyen et pour 
morale le suecés. Ce sont des traitants sans vergogne, et qui s’en 
vantent. Selon leur code, il faut trois faillites bien frauduleuses 
pour poser un commercant. Ils ne sont que de grossiers coquins; 
une petite Parisienne a elle seule en roule trois des plus madrés. 
Ils ne connaissent ni |l’amour ni 1’estime ni l’amitié, car chez eux 
tout cela se vend. Ils manquent totalement de savoir-vivre. Voyez- 
les dans un salon, le chapeau sur la téte, les pieds en Il’air. Ils 
ne saluent pas les dames, le salut leur paraissant un geste inutile. 
Par contre, ils se donnent, gentlemen et ladies, des poignées de main 
d’une extraordinaire vigueur et de grandes claques dans le dos, 
le tout aeccompagné de rires, exclamations et cris.21 Ils préchent 
l’amour libre dont ils ont fait une religion . . . J’en passe, et des 
plus piquants. L’Europe a beaucoup pardonné aux Américains 
a cause de leur jeunesse. La jeunesse des Américains est en passe 
de devenir leur plus vieille tradition, car il n’y a pas apparence 
qu’ils grandissent jamais. 


Le personnage a tout autre aspect dans l’Etrangére. Dumas 
proclame 1’Américain, comme l|’avait fait la chronique du temps 
de Franklin, le génie du bon sens, du travail et de 1]’économie. 
Il est l’animateur qu’il faut aux Francais de 1876. Pour peu 
qu’on le veuille écouter, il inoculera ses vertus dans la France 
qui dégénére. 

La donnée du réle de Clarkson est simple. L’Américain est 





20, iii. 

21 L’auteur donne toujours 4 peu prés la méme indication, ‘‘cris et ex- 
clamations, rires, etc.’’ Cet ‘‘etc.’’ en dit peut-étre beaucoup plus qu’il ne 
semble. Je ne vois pas, pour moi, ce qu’on pourrait ajouter. 
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fait arbitre entre l’abominable duc de Septmonts et le vertueux 
Gérard; il dit son fait au gentilhomme, et dans le duel qui s’en 
suit il le tue. 

Le Clarkson est un barbare—il a l’arme leste, et il ne se dé- 
couvre pas dans les salons—seulement, c’est un barbare honnéte 
homme, redresseur de torts 4 ses moments perdus. Nous respirons 
mieux dés qu’il parait; la cause de Gérard est en bonnes mains. 
Aussi bien l’issue de la rencontre entre le due et ]’Américain 
n’est-elle pas douteuse; Clarkson a tant joué de la carabine, du 
couteau, du révolver avee les bandits des foréts de 1’Utah, qu’il 
tuerait les premiers bretteurs de Paris comme de petits lapins. 

Rien qu’a la facon dont il s’empare de la piéce et méne les 
choses, nous voyons que Clarkson est un homme d’action. Aucun 
obstacle ne le déconcerte, aucun ne l’arréte. Il ne perd jamais 
de vue le réel; néanmoins son réve de fonder une ville 1’enthou- 
Siasme au point qu’il lui consacre sa vie. Ce n’est pas pour jouir 
qu’il amasse. Riche il continue a créer de la richesse parce que 
le travail est sa loi. Il veut une vie toujours plus abondante pour 
lui et pour ses compatriotes. I] suffit de l’observer un instant 
pour convenir qu’il est une source d’énergie qui jaillit conti- 
nuellement. 

Il ne posséde pas de grands talents; sa force vient de sa bonne 
santé physique et morale, elle vient de ]’utilisation de ses moyens 
a lui et des moyens des autres; elle vient de sa volonté, une 
volonté qui ne se reliche jamais. Quelqu’un disait que vouloir, 
e’est vouloir ce qu’on ne veut pas; Clarkson veut ce qu’il pré- 
fére. I] va d’instinct vers le bien. Ses vertus méme viennent 
de sa volonté. Est-il simple, honnéte, franc; tout cela n’est qu’é- 
conomie de temps. II] s’est organisé en vue du rendement maxi- 
mum. II] n’est pas jusqu’a ses belles actions qui ne soient guidées 
moins par le générosité que par 1’intérét. S’il se constitue le 
défenseur de Gérard, c’est que la conduite du due de Septmonts 
lui parait ignoble . . . et qu’il ne veut pas risquer de perdre un 
précieux auxilliaire. Sans vantardise ni fatuité, Clarkson est 
maitre de lui. Il est le fils de ses oeuvres, il ne compte que sur 
lui; car les Américains n’ont pas la ressource de l’héritage des 
ancétres, ce sont eux les ancétres. 


III 
D’une facon générale, c’est la tradition Sardou qui a prévalu. 
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Les piéces contemporaines s’inspirent de l’Oncle Sam plutét que 
de l’Etrangére. A de rares exceptions, 1’Américain est désormais 
un personnage grotesque. On a douté de la compétence de Sardou 
sur plusieurs des sujets qu’il a portés 4 la scéne. Mais quand il 
s’est agi de l’Amérique on n’est pas allé jusqu’aux sources. 
L.’exotisme New-Yorkais repose du théatre accoutumé. Ayant 1a 
un trésor inépuisable autant que facile, les dramatistes ne se 
soucient pas d’explorer plus avant. 

L’ Américain est fort 4 la mode dans le théatre contemporain. 
Nous trouverions aisément une vingtaine de piéces des meilleurs 
auteurs, dont il fait les frais. Citons pour mémoire la Frangaise, 
de M. Eugéne Brieux (1907) ; Paris-New-York, de M. M. Francis 
de Croisset et Emmanuel Aréne (1907); l’Amour en Banque, de 
M. Louis Artus (1907) ; Mon Ami Teddy, de M. M. André Rivoire 
et Lucien Besnard (1910) ; les Transatlantiques, de M. Abel Her- 
mant (1911); le Mystérieux Jimmy, de M. M. Yves Mirande et 
Henri Géroule (1911) ;?? Match de Boxe, de M. M. Jean-José 
Frappa et Henry Dupuy-Mazuel (1912); Une Affaire d’or, de 
M. Marcel Gerbidon (1912) ; Mon Bébé, de M. Maurice Hennequin 
(1913) ;?° les Américains chez nous, de M. Brieux (1920); Faire 
Fortune, de M. M. Abel Tarride et Fernand Faure (1921) ; la 8 
Femme de Barbe-bleue, de M. Alfred Savoir (1921). 

Dans quelques piéces, la Course du Flambeau, d’Hervieu, par 
exemple; la Chance du mari, de MM. Robert de Flers et Gaston 
de Caillavet; l’Epervier, de M. Francis de Croisset; la Chasse a 
l’Homme, de M. Maurice Donnay; les Jacobines, de M. Abel Her- 
mant, 1’Américain joue un réle secondaire mais fructueux. Je 
dois vous dire que 1’Américain n’a pas du tout l’esprit de suite. 
Donnez-lui un bout de réle, et il a vite fait de conquérir la piéce 
et de s’y installer. Cela est di en partie a ce qu’il tient les cor- 
dons de la bourse, alors il en veut pour son argent; mais cela 
vient surtout de ce qu’il a le caractére dominateur. 

La donnée théatrale des piéces contemporaines est, en général, 
extrémement courte. Ce sont 4 tout propos dissertations, études, 
essais, conférences. L’Américain se montre, s’explique, se détaille 
complaisamment. Pour la plus compléte édification de 1’auditoire, 
il dévoilera les derniers replis de sa mentalité. Le spectateur 





23 Adaptation trés libre d’une piéce américaine. 
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saura tout de lui, quels débuts il a essuyés, par quelles aventures 
il a passé avant d’arriver au milliard final. La scéne aura lieu 
a Paris, de préférence; 1’Américain se révélant plus pleinement 
dés qu’il n’est pas a la portée des lois de son pays. Le person- 
nage est le représentant de toute une race, il tient 4 remplir son 
mandat.** ‘‘I] y a des moments ou on a envie de lui crier: Trés 
bien! on sent qu’il y a derriére vous toute une file d’4mes sem- 
blables 4 la vétre, et que vous les résumez. Mais, prenez garde, 
vous vous donnez trop de mal pour réaliser votre type.’’*° 


* * * 


Mon Ami Teddy*® est une rectification de la légende de 1’Oncle 
Sam vulgaire et ridicule. Teddy a de la simplicité et de 1élé- 
gance; l’ameublement de sa villa est ‘‘trés américain,’’ et cepen- 
dant ‘‘sans la moindre note de mauvais goit’’; il ne parle pas 
de dollars 4 tout bout de champ. En somme Teddy est le gentil- 
homme américain, ou mieux, 1’Américain gentilhomme. 

Il est le fils ainé d’un monarque des Etats-Unis, le roi de 1’a- 
cier. I] se fait présenter chez les Didier-Morel, tombe amoureux 
de la dame du logis, décide sur 1’heure de se marier avec elle dés 
que seront accomplies les formalités nécessaires en pareil cas. 

Didier-Morel, député plein d’ambition, manque de prévenances 
pour sa femme. Par contre, il nourrit une grosse admiration 
pour Mme. Roucher, la veuve d’un président de la République; 
admiration d’ordre purement politique, et que Mme Roucher rend 
comme elle peut. Teddy invite tout le monde, la grande amie 
de M. Didier-Morel y compris, 4 passer un mois a4 Deauville. 

Au bord de la mer les entretiens de Mme. Roucher avec M. 
Didier-Morel passe bient6t les bornes de la politique. Finalement 
les Didier-Morel vont divoreer, et Teddy n’a plus qu’a laisser 
faire le temps et son amitié. 

Quand la visite d’un Américain est annoncée chez les Didier- 
Morel, tout le monde s’attend a voir un clown, un jockey, un 


241] est d’une obligeance extréme. Non seulement nous dit-il ce qu’une 
pudeur élémentaire ordonnerait de garder pour soi, mais & New-York, parmi 
les siens, il ignore ce que nous ne savons pas. (Oncle Sam, II, v; III, i; 
Affaire d’or, I, i, v, x; II, ii). 

25 Jules Lemaitre, Impressions de Thédtre, Tome 4, pp. 235-6. 


26 On annonce ‘‘ Monsieur Teddy Kimberley’’, comme on annonce ‘‘ Monsieur 
Bobby Ilanson’’ (La Chance du mari). Teddy, Bobby sont des noms 
américains. 
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boxeur. Tout le monde est bien attrapé. Teddy est un jeune 
homme distingué. 

Entendons-nous, un jeune homme distingué . . . pour 1’Amé- 
rique. Certes, il a recu une culture solide 4 l’université d’Har- 
vard. Mais son éducation a des lacunes. A peine introduit dans 
un salon, ne voila-t-il pas qu’il en fait l’inventaire. Il va jusqu’a& 
émettre des doutes sur ]’Age des vieux meubles. II sait le grec 
et le latin; mais il ne sait pas qu’on ne demande point 4 une 
femme son age, qu’on n’exige point que quelqu’un vous céde sa 
place, que si l’on trouve des jeunes filles trop cavaliéres on ne 
le leur dit point. 

Et ne somme, avec toute sa naiveté et tout son sans-géne, Teddy 
est-il bien Américain? Sa facon de faire irruption dans la vie 
des gens, de cambrioler leur confiance, c’est, 4 n’en pas douter, 
une facon exclusivement transatlantique; Tartarin cependant avait 
de ces maniéres-la. Teddy n’a pas gagné lui-méme sa fortune. 
Il est Américain, mais il a beaucoup voyagé. Il est Américain; 
mais il a passé une partie de son enfance 4 Paris, mais il connait 
les classiques frang¢ais et pratique Renan. Teddy est un Américain 
mais. I] est 1’exception qui prouve la régle. 

Avec une Affaire d’or, nous rentrons dans la régle. Comme 
tout Américain bien né, John Gibbs aspire au milliard. II] s’est 
engagé dans une affaire que trame Timothy Gibbs, son pére. 
John a fait les premiers frais de ]’entreprise sans savoir au juste 
de quoi il s’agissait; Gibbs pére a assez refait un peu tout le 
monde pour inspirer pleine confiance 4 Gibbs fils. Or, Timothy 
a semé ses champs de pépites et de poudre d’or. Des experts. se 
sont laissé prendre. La banque Hutchinson en est pour trois cent 
mille dollars. 

Sa part du butin pour premier capital, John a eu vite fait 
d’atteindre le milliard. I] s’est marié, entre deux affaires, avec 
une jeune fille francaise; son fils s’étiole dans 1’atmosphére des 
millions. Et maintenant John veut le multi-milliard. Ses coups 
ont porté la misére et la mort dans des centaines de familles; 
lui, sans entendre les cris de haine poussés sur ses pas, il fonce 
dans son réve. 

I] tient le coup qui fera de lui l’homme le plus riche de 1’Amé- 
rique. I] en confie le plan a sa femme, qui d’ailleurs ne partage 
pas du tout son ambition. Quand Mme. Gibbs comprend que leurs 
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meilleurs, leurs bons amis, seront les dupes de 1l’aventure, elle 
cherche 4 dissuader John de son monstrueux projet. Mais lui ne 
veut pas démordre. En dernier ressort, Mme. Gibbs vend la mé- 
che. John est ruiné. Sauvé, peut-étre .. . en tout cas, il tient 
déja le coup qui fera de lui un des hommes les plus riches de 
1’Amérique. 

M. Gerbidon a saisi toute la force du procédé Sardou. Voici 
les Américains chez eux. (a et 1a, pour faire contraste, quelques 
honnétes gens. Ce seront Sam Royce, Irlandais, et 1]’Irlandaise 
Emma Nelson, ce sera Germaine Lesage, dont le nom tient lieu 
de commentaires. I] y aura bien un Américain ou deux dans la 
blanche légion; mais ce seront des Américains comme il n’y en a 
guére, le garcon de bureau Jim, une épave, le docteur Hambury, 
un philanthrope. 

Et voici les Américains 4 leur besogne. Leurs ruses n’ont pas 
changé depuis le temps de l’Oncle Sam. Gibbs a fait son appren- 
tissage sous Tapplebot. Alors que Tapplebot vendait un maré- 
cage pour de la terre, Gibbs vendait la surface gelée d’un lac. Le 
‘‘eoin’’ du marché était méthode courante en 1773. Le truquage 
des champs est un tour que Tapplebot lui-méme a sans doute 
pratiqué. 

Si ces géants se portent des coups si terribles, ce n’est pas que 
leur malice soit profonde, ec’est qu’il ignore l’art de se garder. 
Voyez deux Américains se mesurant du regard avant la joute. 
L’un fait l’idiot, immédiatement l’autre le prend pour un idiot. 
Hutchinson veut acheter les terrains de Gibbs parce qu/’ils con- 
tiennent une mine d’or. Gibbs, selon toute apparence, ne soup- 
conne pas l’existence de la mine. Hutchinson prend un air de 
profonde indifférence et demande: ‘‘ Vous avez des champs d’or 
. . . que vous voulez vendre?’’ Gibbs ne sait pas lire, mais il 
sait écrire. Si Hutchinson ne disait lui-méme: ‘‘Prenez garde, 
je suis bien fin,’’*’ jamais nous n’y aurions cru. 

Dans sa seconde piéce sur 1’Amérique, les Américains chez nous, 
1920, M. Brieux dépeint 1’Américain dans une attitude trés favor- 
able. Ce n’est plus le richard qui donnait de son argent pour le 
plaisir de faire voir qu’il en avait beaucoup. C’est un ami qui se 
penche sur les douleurs des Frangais. C’est un frére qui donne 
de son sang aussi bien que de son or. 





271, x. 
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Smith s’est battu pour la France; il s’est bien battu, ainsi que 
l’atteste la médaille qui brille sur sa poitrine. La guerre finie, 
Smith veut aider les Francais 4 se remettre. Il propose aux 
Charvet d’exploiter leur domaine suivant les méthodes américai- 
nes. Il y construirait d’abord une usine électrique. Les Charvet 
erient au sacrilége; mais, comme ils ont besoin d’argent, ils se 
rendent aux raisons de Smith. 

Smith veut enseigner aux ouvriers francais une méthode de 
travail américaine, le taylorisme. Cette méthode qui fait de 
l’-homme une machine, et méme pis, l’esclave d’une mécanique, 
ne convient pas du tout aux ouvriers de France.*® 

Tout s’arrangera, car Smith est patient et bon; et qu’il tient 
par-dessus tout a ce que |’Amérique et la France s’entendent. 
Cette fois encore |’Amérique a trouvé un excellent avocat. Smith 
a des trésors de délicatesse. Il va planter des arbres pour mas- 
quer l’usine, il supprimera la grande cheminée qui décidement 
est trop laide. Il va épouser Mlle Charvet. 

Malgré toute la générosité des Américains et toute la reconnais- 
sance des Frangais, les travaux de la paix n’ont pas cimenté ]’af- 
fection que 1’on s’était promise dans les tranchées. Les Frangais 
ont fait un grand effort pour comprendre les Américains. Ils 
n’y sont pas parvenus. Ils n’ont pas pu se faire au gentleman 
qui siffle dans la maison, donne aux gens de grandes tapes, cri- 
tique les vieilles traditions, et qui, pour avoir pris quelque part 
a la guerre, prétend régler 4 lui tout seul les conditions de la 
paix. L’Américain a trouvé la France moribonde, il lui a pro- 
digué ses soins; mais pour la guérir il veut faire d’elle une autre 
Amérique. 

* * * 


M. Brieux a renouvelé le sujet en y introduisant un amusement 
de plus, le francais tel que le parle 1’Américain. C’est parfois 
une traduction d’idiomes anglais qui est trés cocasse. L’effet le 
plus comique est obtenu quand le personnage se trompe complé- 
tement de mots. Bartlett, voyant ses avances repoussées, ne 


28 Les différences de tempérament que M. Brieux tient & souligner sont 
peut-étre moins profondes qu’il dit. L’ Américain que l’on nous montre ici 
resemble pas mal au Francais que nous ont montré M. Francois de Curel 
(Le Repas du lion, I), M. Charles Méré (Les Conquérants). Les ouvriers 
francais apprendraient sans étonnement que les ouvriers américains n’ont 
jamais pu se faire au taylorisme. 
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trouve rien de mieux que: ‘‘Je suis tout déconcerté.’’ Et la dame 
de s’écrier: ‘‘Vous avez d’étonnantes trouvailles de mots.’’?® 

Sardou et Dumas s’étaient bien gardés de faire parler anglais 
a leurs personnages; de méme que Corneille et Racine se sont gar- 
dés de mettre du ture et de l’espagnol dans leur Cid et leur 
Bajazet. Que Clarkson parle francais autant qu’homme de 
France,*° qu’une Yankee emploie le tutoiement comme Hermione,* 
fort bien. Nous admettons que les Américains parlent frang¢ais 
puisqu’autrement un auditoire francais ne pourrait guére les 
suivre; d’abord nous n’y songions pas. Mais qu’ils nous rappel- 
lent qu’ils se servent d’une langue qui n’est pas la leur, alors 
nous les trouvons merveilleux. Leurs fautes seront forcément 
légéres. Les locutions anglaises qui jalonnent leur conversation 
(et les locutions qui ne sont pas anglaises) font que nous goiitons 
mieux la pureté des morceaux intervallaires.** 

Un humoriste disait que Colomb avait découvert 1’Amérique et 
puis l’avait laissée tranquille, tandis que les Américains, ayant 
découvert 1’Europe, ne cessaient de lui donner du tourment. Con- 
trairement a ce que prévoyait Sardou, les Américains se sont 
développés. Entendez qu’ils ont encore amplifié leurs mauvaises 
maniéres. Et ils veulent actuellement les imposer en France. 
Ils sont une grande nation par leur richesse, ils en abusent. Ils 
menacent de démolir 4 coups d’argent une civilisation 4 laquelle 
ils ne savent pas se plier. 

C’est le théme du butor et de la finette que M. Brieux donne 
dans la parabole du chevreau et du boa. Le petit chevreau est 
de la race des bétes de M. Seguin; il joue des cornes et fait si 
bien que le gros boa doit abandonner la partie.** 

Non content d’avoir repoussé l’attaque, M. Brieux veut gagner 
l’assaillant. Au lieu que ce soit |’Américain qui conquiére la 
France, ¢’est la France qui conquerra 1’Américain. Charles et 
Smith sont d’abord pleins de la supériorité de leur pays a eux; 
mais la France les prend peu a peu, et finalement elle les garde.** 


29 La Frangaise II, xii. 

30 L’Btrangere. 

31 L’oncle Sam, IV, viii. 

82Cf. Les Transatlantiques, Match de bore, la Frangaise, Paris-New-York. 

33 La Framg¢aise. z 

34 La Frangaise, les Américains Chez nous. Sardou avait senti la beauté 
de cette conclusion, Scéne finale de l’oncle Sam. 
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Les confréres de M. Brieux se sont contentés de s’amuser aux 
dépens du transatlantique. C’est d’abord son absence de savoir- 
vivre qui fait rire, c’est le ridicule de son costume ou trop négligé 
ou trop distingué, son go-ahead effréné, ]’énergie qu’il dépense 
jusque dans ses récréations. 

C’est surtout la mégalomanie du ci-devant révolutionnaire. 

Quand un riche Américain 

Fait de sa fille wn’ Frangaise, 
Vous powez €tre certain 

Qu’cile entre dans la noblesse.35 

Un descendant, si descendu soit-il, le moindre vidame, se fait 
verser une dot formidable par un marchand de cochons de Chiea- 
go.°° Les Américains achétent pour eux-mémes de la noblesse 
romaine.” Ils ont encore les titres de colonel ou de général.* 

Aussitét débarqué a4 Paris, une fois qu’il a fait les musées et 
le tombeau de Napoléon 1’Américain met tout son soin 4 acquérir 
le parler des caboulots. Comme il se trompe quelquefois de mots 
il en tire des effets pour le moins inattendus. 

Empressons-nous de dire que toute cette moquerie dont ]’Amé- 
ricain est l’objet est sans amertume. On Je prend comme il est. 
C’est un grand enfant brise-tout, débordant, réformateur; mais 
sincére, naif, sain; allez done lui garder rancune. 


Aujourd’hui le manuel de ]’exotisme Américain est fait. Il a 
pour régle fondamentale la convergence de tous les Américains 
vers un type unique, aux lignes droites comme les rues de leurs 
villes. Le parfait Américain ¢’est Barnum. 

Les décisions du manuel viennent pour la plupart de chez 
Sardou, mais M. Brieux leur a donné la formule qui fait loi. En 
Amérique, ‘‘le home e¢’est |’hotel,’’ ‘‘l’amour n’a pas 1|’import- 
ance qui lui est accordé sous le ciel de France,’’ en somme 
‘‘’Amérique est comme une grande maison neuve et vide, ou 
personne encore n’a pleuré ni souri.”’ 


85 Les Transatlantiques. 

36 La 8&8 Femme de Barbe-Bleue, les Transatlantiques, Paris-New-York, le 
Je ne sais quoi? (Francis de Croisset). 

37 Les Jacobines. 

88 Les Transatlantiques. 
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Les Américains ont acquis la liberté; mais ils l’ont bien payée. 
Leur civilization n’est pas ‘‘l’oeuvre des siécles de malheurs et 
d’épreuves qui forgent pour la vie les peuples qui veulent vivre.’’ 
Elle est une mediocrité prospére. Ils n’ont pas 1]’amour, ils n’ont 
pas le sentiment, ils n’ont pas méme le découragement. Ils sont 
la foule dont parle le poéte, la cohue qui charge sans cesse, et 
qui rit . . . mais ne sourit plus. Riches et contents, ils n’offrent 
plus au dramatiste que juste de quoi faire un vaudeville. 














A NOTE ON RICHARD M. MEYER 


By Bonno TAPPER 
University of Iowa 


Wilhelm Brandes, in his fine little book on Wilhelm Raabe, re- 
marks on page 85: ‘‘Freilich Herr Richard M. Meyer, der neueste 
deutsche Literaturhistoriker des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, hat die 
Entdeckung gemacht, dasz derselbe Mann, der als Jiingling s0 
empfand, hernach 1870, als ‘ein unerhdrter Sieg deutscher Tat- 
kraft die Welt iiberraschte, fast ebenso unzufrieden war wie die 
franzésischen Ideologen Michelet und Renan, die es der Nation 
von Traumern iibelnahmen, dasz sie erwacht war.’ Was kann 
dieser literarische Wortfiihrer und Berater der deutschen Nation 
von Raabe gelesen haben und wie musz er es gelesen haben, um 
eine solche térichte und frivole Anklage aus der Luft zu greifen?’’ 

The first edition of Brandes’s book appeared in 1901. In the 
second edition of 1906 (the only one I have at hand) there is 
also the following footnote: ‘‘Auch in der neuesten dritten Auf- 
lage bleibt Meyer bei jenem Satze und seine Ausfiihrungen dazu 
(S.507) beweisen nach wie vor, dasz, er sich noch nicht die miihe 
gegeben hat, den Dichter zu lesen, den er damit verunglimpft, 
geschweige denn zu verstehen.’?’ And what does Meyer say to 
this? In the second edition (1907) of his Grundrisz der Neweren 
Deutschen Interaturgeschichte he mentions, page 215, among other 
‘‘Charakteristiken’’ of Raabe also the 1901 edition’ of Brandes’s 
book and makes upon it a comment, short and concise: ‘‘Vor- 
trefflich.’’ Brandes says that Meyer did not read Raabe. Shall 
we say that Meyer also did not read Brandes? 





1From the tenor of the two quotations from Brandes one may conclude 
that the first was already contained in the 1901 edition of his Raabe, the 
one Meyer lists. Meyer’s Die Deutsche Literatur des Neuwnzehnten Jahr- 
hnuderts appeared as follows: First edition 1899, second edition 1900, 
third edition 1906. 
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Doctor Johnson. A Study in Eighteenth Century Humanism, by Percy H. 

Houston. Harvard University Press, 1923. 

Dr. Houston’s work, the outgrowth of a Harvard dissertation, exhibits 
some of the special virtues as well as a hint of the limitations of this type 
of study. The search for a new line of attack has resulted in a useful 
emphasis upon less familiar aspects of Johnson’s genius; for, despite the 
general nature of the title, the book is in reality a close and fair-minded 
study of Johnson, the critic, — something which has long been needed. By 
laborious tabulation of references to classical and then to contemporary 
French critics Dr. Houston has demonstrated the breadth of Johnson’s read- 
ing and his fitness for his task. Elsewhere he has drawn an elaborate par- 
allel between Johnson and Boileau which works out in detail the unsupported 
impression of many a student, and is of genuine assistance in placing John- 
son with relation to the contending movements of his time. In the chapter 
on the Preface to Shakespeare that great work is rescued from partial ob- 
livion for analysis and discriminating appraisal. The general estimate of 
Johnson as a critic with which the book concludes affords an opportunity 
for a discussion of his use of critical terms. From this it seems clear that 
he inherited an inadequate, inaccurate, and extravagant vocabulary which 
actually induced a resulting vagueness and haziness of critical thinking. 
Here we have a method of attack distinctly applicable to other writers, very 
possibly with equal profit. From a stylistic standpoint fault may be found 
with the author’s tendency to cover the same ground more than once, con- 
spicuously in the first half in the repeated references to Johnson’s attitude 
toward the imitation of Latin poetry; also with the occasional complete 
paraphrasing of quotations when the quotations themselves are to follow. 
These are, however, comparative trifles. Throughout the book, the point of 
view is remarkable for its fairness and poise; for its impartial consideration 
of Humanism, Neo-Classicism, and Romanticism, and its obvious intent to 
find the truth in each. 

B. V. Crawrorp 


Le Déclin de l’Humanisme Belge, Etude sur Jean Gaspard Gevaerts, Philo- 
logue et poéte, 1593-1666, by Marcel Hoc. Bruxelles; les éditions Robert 
Sand, Paris; Agence générale de librairie et de publication, London; 
Oxford University Press, 1922. 

The study offered in this book is a contribution to the history of humanism 
in Belgium; it does not consider the flourishing period, but the beginning of 
the decadence of humanism; it particularly considers the last one of the 
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great Belgian philologists, Gevaerts, and one particular aspect of humanism, 
the reciprocal influence of art and erudition personified in the Low Countries 
by Rubens and Gaspard Gevaerts. 

It shows how the activities of both men are bound to the intellectual and 
artistic milieu that Antwerp was at that time. 

It is interesting to follow the decline of humanism in Gevaerts. His first 
works, purely philological, an edition of Stace (1616) and Electa (1619) 
show a real comprehension of the spirit of philology, which is to learn of 
the spirit of antiquity by authors and of authors by the spirit of antiquity, 
and follow the school of the great Juste Lipse. 

But he did not keep the promise of these works; he lowered his high 
ideas of philology so as to make it the humble servant of literature. His 
‘*Pompa’’ is no longer a work of philological criticism, but a long and 
learned description of the festivals celebrated in Antwerp for the visit of 
the Cardinal-Infant. Subjugated by the domineering genius of Rubens, he 
makes of his widespread knowledge of antiquity the servant of mythological 
painting. His historical work is reduced to little. He neglected the publica- 
tion of the chronicle of the dukes of Brabant, (which work his father had 
entailed upon him) of De Dynter, and contented himself with a few 
‘‘Eloges’’ of little interest. 

But, jealous of renown, this busy functionary availed himself of every 
opportunity of writing learned verses. The Ancients furnished the quota- 
tions and the poetical forms, and the great humanist became a mere literary 
intermediary between his native city and the numerous sovereigns who suc- 
ceeded one another in the domination of Antwerp. 

The book is preceded by a complete bibliography of the works of 
Gevaerts, of the inventory of his correspondance, and of the works consulted 
by the author. It is followed by an appendix which gives in extenso some 
un-edited pieces of Gevaerts’ works, inscriptions or letters. 

A. J. DICKMAN 


Etude sur le Miroir ou les Bvangiles des Domnées de Robert de Gretham, 
suivié d’extraits inédits, par Marion Y. H. Aitken, Gr. in 8°, 104 pages — 
94 pages d’extraits. Champion, Paris, 1922. 

The five manuscripts of this long poem of nearly 19,000 octosyllabic lines 
in riming couplets are described. The sources, the versification and the 
language of the poem are carefully examined, and the conclusion is drawn 
that it was written about 1250 (p. 21), that all that can be said of Robert 
of Gretham is that he was of English origin (p. 19), and that the intrinsic 
interest of the poem is slight. Its only real merit is found in its showing 
the nature of the popular preaching of the time (p. 26). 

Seventeen exempla are found in the poem. Of only one of these, that of 
the rich man of hardened heart, has Marion Aitken not found the source. 
The passages in the poem containing these exrempla form the larger part of 
the Extracts comprising in all nearly three thousand lines. 

The chapter on Robert’s indebtedness to Saint Augustine and Saint 
Gregory, to Bede, Aymon d’Halberstadt, and Peter Damien will please the 
historian of literature. The grammarian will note especially the use of dont 
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(=de quoi) and of el as substantives: E out le dunt e ne fist rien (10113) ; 
Un el 4 fait bien a entendre (2652). The Glossary indicates 38 words as 
not found in Godefroy and 30 others used in a way not recorded by him. 
These numbers may indeed be reduced a third: aduré, covert, cursun, cuvele 
(v. coule), defamer, desturné, detencer, dismer, dougée (v. delgié), druge, 
dublein, enduire, esperner (v. espargnier), estraimer (v. esterner), gerner (v. 
germer), husbonde, hustenc, lai, leggance (v. legeance), leue (v. p.p. of 
leisir), offrebefe (v. offre and beffe), taster; are all in Godefroy as found 
here. A great many other words are figurative uses of well known 


forms: estanc = dépource de; covent = compagnie des anges; osche 
= bréche. A number are derivatives or cognates of words given in 
Godefroy: Non-puissance, curberee, percheisun, denzimes (superlative 


of dense), esbrucement, estere (v. esterchier), grucus (V. groucier), 
sauteer, desencloper. Some, we are tempted to believe, are simply 
incorrect usages of known words, for Robert of Gretham was admittedly 
often embarrassed to find a rime (p. 56): such would be demalaire, guluse, 
perine, quiete, adjectives used as substantives; baraigne as a masculine form 
(v. brehaing); glas = langue, priere, a mispronunciation or misreading of 
glos. In Tut purventent a cuveitise (17072), we should read pervertent; 
for estuper = heurter, we should read esguper (v. eschoper). A few are 
pure anglicisms: cuvie (for cuvin), husbonderie = culture de la terre. 

Two of the most interesting words we should not expect to find in Gode- 
froy: Diane and Durendal; faire le course avec Diane (12848) is explained 
by a reference to Grimm’s Myth. Germ, III, p. 405 where mention is made 
of certain women who imagined they traversed great spaces in company 
with Diana; Durendal, the name of Roland’s sword is employed to designate 
a sinner who is hardened and refuses to repent (4072, 6436). The volume 
as a whole represents long and faithful work. 

University of Wisconsin Lucy M. Gay 


La Comédie de Moeurs en France au XIX Stécle, Tome I de Picard a 
Scribe (1795-1815), par Louis Allard. xii + 492 pp. Harvard Studies in 
Romance Languages, Vol. V. Harvard University Press, 1923. 

The author promises a second volume that will continue the subject to 
1852, ‘‘date de la Dames aux camélias, le premier triomphe de Dumas fils.’’ 

The publication of such volumes is valuable, if for no other reason, be- 
cause the casual student or even the teacher is thereby forced to realize 
that the mere bulk, not to mention the significance, of a type of drama 
that he may feel cam be briefly considered is vast. 

Professor Allard does more than trace the career of a single dramatic 
type through a colorful if vexed period of French history. He gives a vivid 
picture of the period itself. He brings out clearly the ways in which the 
rapidly changing fortunes and manners of the French people affected the 
comedy of manners and were reflected by it. One is overwhelmed by the 
mass of detail and feels that the figure of Picard dominates too much. On 
the other hand, a background is provided for Scribe that makes his activi- 
ties much better understood. 

A subjective reading finds the chapter on Napoleon’s attitude toward the 
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theater most instructive. The author shows how the Emperor’s often 
criticised strict censorship of the stage was justified in his desire not only 
to ward off criticism of himself and his policies but also by a necessity of 
promoting mutual good feeling among various classes of persons differing 
in political views. C. E. Y. 


La Chanson de Roland, Oxford Version, Edition, Notes and Glossary by T. 

Atkinson Jenkins. cl + 378 pp. D. C. Heath & Co., 1924. 

As the editor states in his preface, this first edition of the Chanson de 
Roland to appear with an English commentary and glossary will meet the 
needs of American students beginning the study of Old French, and also 
provide that part of the lettered public which already knowns Dante and 
Chaucer with a convenient means of closer acquaintance with the most fam- 
ous of the Old French epics. 

Sections of the introductory material that should prove of special help to 
the beginner and of interest to the general reader are: Outline, Date, 
Authorship, Language and Versification. The section devoted to language 
is particularly complete, but at the same time very concise and definite. For 
reading the Roland it contains all needed grammatical information. The 
section on authorship is also worthy of special mention. Professor Jenkins 
has handled this much debated point with great fairness and moderation. It 
is evident he believes that the key is given in the last line of the poem, but, 
in spite of the evidence he assembles, he makes no dogmatic claims that 
Turoldus is more than the last redactor of the Oxford version. 

The arrangement and treatment of the poem itself is admirable. Each 
laisse is headed by a title. The notes or running commentary are found on 
the pages with the point explained. The glossary is a complete word-index 
with line references, but not more than three line references if the word 
occurs many times in the same sense. Words that offer emendations of the 
text of the MS are placed in brackets. 

Both the editor and the publishers are entitled to the thanks of readers 
and students for thus putting at their disposal a scholarly, usable work in 
a form that is also a splendid example of the art of the modern printer. 

C. E. Y. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies — 1922 — Edited for the English As- 
sociation by Sir Sidney Lee and F. 8. Boas. ($2.50). 220 pp. Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, New York, 1923. 

The third volume of this invaluable critical summary of scholarship in 
the field of English has appeared. In twelve chapters by various scholars, 
each covering one period or one field, such as ‘‘Philology,’’ ‘‘Middle Eng- 
lish,’’? ‘‘The Renaissance,’’ ‘‘Shakespeare,’’ ‘‘The Nineteenth Century and 
After,’’ ‘‘Bibliographica,’’ are given résumés and sober criticisms of most 
of the important articles and books of the year. The contents are not in- 
clusive, but selected. Indispensable as the work is, it could easily be made 
of far greater utility if at the end of every chapter there were listed, with- 
out comment, all the unreviewed books and articles the titles of which the 
student must now search for elsewhere. T. A. K. 
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The Split Infinitive, §c., by H. W. Fowler. — Logic and Grammar, by Otto 
Jespersen. Society for Pure English, Tracts XV and XVI. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, New York, 1923 and 1924. 

The serious purpose, the sanity, and the scholarly character of the Society 
for Pure English are better evidenced in these tracts than ever before. 
Certainly it is time for scholars and litterati to assume, by participating in 
the activities of the society, and by seriously supporting its efforts, a part of 
their responsibility for the active development of the English language. The 
English language did not petrify or fossilize after the death of Shakes- 
peare or after it had been cultivated by Swift or by Johnson. It is still as 
active and as vital as it ever has been since in its literary forms it began 
to be modeled by professional literary men. It is working out new syn- 
tactical formulae, it is adding huge numbers of new words, it is modifying 
its pronunciations and its sound system, and the most expert persons avail- 
able are not too expert to participate in the attempts to ‘‘improve’’ it. 
We have, exemplified in the two tracts named, representative efforts to 
establish a correct understanding of the language. One is specific, the 
other deals with gencral principles. Both are enlightened and pertinent. 
=. A. &. 


Die Bricfe Richard Monckton Milnes’ an Varnhagen von Ense, 1844-1854. 
Mit einer literarhistorischen Einleitung und Anmerkungen herausgegeben 
von Walter Fischer (Anglistische Forschungen 57) ix -++ 178 pp. Heidel- 
berg, 1922. 

Professor Fischer’s work is of interest from a double point of view. First, 
it elucidates political ideas and mutual relations of Germany and England 
in the middle of the 19th century. Milnes took a very strong interest in 
the political development of Germany and published several papers and 
articles on the subject; viz. Political State of Prussia (1846), The Events 
of 1848 (1849), Political State of Germany (1849), Germany and Erfurt 
(1850), The Menace of War iw Germany (1851), Alexander von Humboldt 
at the Court of Berlin (1860). Secondly, the fact that he corresponded 
with Varnhagen implies an interest in the literature of Germany. In fact, 
he tried his hand as a translator of Goethe and Heine, and the Countess of 
Hahn-Hahn and Fanny Lewald were his guests in England. 

Fischer’s book contains a useful introduction in which the reader gets all 
information necessary for the understanding of the situations and persons 
occurring in the correspondence. In addition, the author has published a 
supplementary paper on the subject in the Germanisch-Romanische Monats- 
schrift IX. To the same purpose, there are some forty pages of explanatory 
notes following the letters. 

On the whole, it is a painstaking and useful task which Professor Fischer 
has undertaken and successfully brought to an end, and his book will prove 
very helpful to students of the relations between Germany and England 
about 1850. 

Lund T. B. LILJEcREN 














